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EDITUR'S NOTE 


Arch C. Gerlach 


KRAUS PERIOVICALS INC,, 
16 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


As retiring editor, I want to thank the many AAG Members and 
Associates who made my job easy by submitting professional notes, 
news items of general interest, and helpful suggestions for im- 
proving the P.G. I want also to express my pleasure at the 
appointment of Dr. Meredith F, Burrill as the incoming editor, 
and my appreciation for his collaboration in digesting and 
editing the actions of the AAG Council at its SOth Anniversary 
Meeting in Philadelphia. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR GEOGRAPHERS IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 
John Kerr Rose 


Government service now engages something like 500 geographers and is 
exceeded only by the long established field of teaching as an employment 
area. It employs roughly one-fourth of those with professional training 
in geography. Positions with the Federal Government strongly predomi- 
nate, but some individuals have important work with international agen- 
cies or with state or local governmental units. Some are in the foreign 
service, some in domestic or field service. A considerable number travel 
occasionally or frequently, on official business; others live abroad for 
extended periods. But a large majority work and live in or near Wash- 
ington, D.C. Hence, by and large, serious consideration of a government 
career in geography means, in perhaps nine cases out of ten, weighing 
and balancing the advantages and disadvantages of working for the Fed- 
eral Government in Washington, D.C. 


The Nature of Geographic Work for the Federal Government 


What can a geographer expect to do in Washington? To scientists, the 
geographer among them, few things are more important than the nature of 
the work they can anticipate doing if they prepare for and take employ- 
ment. If a geographer turns to the well established teaching field, he 
knows rather well the metes and bounds of what he can anticipate and 
what will be expected of him. Not so in Government work, at least not 
yet. A first approximation to an answer to the above question involves 
a look at present employment of geographers in Government. As a guide 
to the future we can do no better at present than to report some things 
about geographers now employed. A recent survey for this report indi- 
cates that fully 200 are employed by the Department of Defense, most but 
not all’ in the Washington area as civilians, a rather small fraction in 
uniform at domestic bases or overseas. Other Departments and the miscel- 
laneous Independent Offices of the Executive Branch as well as the Legis- 
lative Branch employ approximately another two hundred. Relatively large 
users, employing more than a score each, are the Department of State, 
the Department of the Interior and the Department of Commerce. Of the 
rather large number of geographers in the Washington area who did not 
designate their official connections it is estimated that roughly one 
hundred are not primarily students, teachers or businessmen, but are 
employed by the Government, thus bringing the total to approximately 500. 

However, a bare statement as to which Departments are employing geogre- 
phers in considerable numbers falls far short of describing the nature 
of geographic work in Washington. Unfortunately, there is not much that 
can be said about some of it. A reasonable estimate is that something 
like three-fourths of the total are employed primarily in map-making or 
map information work. It is this sector which appears to have increased 
sharply since the early post-World War II period, at which time it was 
estimated that about half of the 200 geographers remaining in Washington 
were primarily map people. This includes not only those actually making 
maps, the cartographic work and the editing, etc., but also the map li- 
brarians and geographers doing map information or map intelligence work, 
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it was 


Fortunately for those who may be considering a career in geography in 
Washington, considerably more can be said about some of the geographic 
employment in Washington, particularly that which we give the broad 
label of “research.” 

The Department of Agriculture has long offered opportunities for sub- 
stantial geographic work and has employed a modest number of geographers, 
some at high levels, but mostly as dispersed individuals. Numbers have 
remained relatively constant in recent years. The Soil Survey and the 
Land Economics portion of the Agricultural Research Administration, the 
Soil Conservation Service, and the Foreign Agriculture Service have been 
the usual places of utilization, though some other sectors as, for ex- 
ample, the Forest Service and Crop Insurance, would seem attractive to 
geographers. 

In the Department of Commerce, geographers are employed and geographic 
work done particularly in the Bureau of the Census and the Area Develop- 
ment Division, but also in the Office of International Trade and the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. There are, however, few or none employed in 
some other sectors of the Department where one might reasonably expect 
to find them represented as, for example in the Weather Bureau, the Mari- 
time Administration, the Bureau of Public Roads and, perhaps, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

In the Department of Defense, in addition to those geographers employed 
primarily for intelligence collection and evaluation in the operating De- 
partments -- Army, Navy, and Air Forces -- a considerable number of geo- 
graphers have found employment in recent years in research for develop- 
ment requirements. Among these are the Environmental Protection Branch 
of the Office of the Quartermaster General, the Corps of Engineers and 
Ordinance Departments, the Geography Branch of the Earth Sciences Divi- 
sion of the Office of Naval Research, the Air Weather Service and the 
Research and Development Board. In the Army Map Service alone there are 
several hundred geographers employed. Most of these are engaged in var- 
ious phases of the mapping program, and a smaller number in research and 
analysis for intelligence. 

The Division of Geography in the Office of the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and the Geological Survey, as might be expected, 
employ most but not all of the geographers in that Department. The Bur- 
eau of Reclamation, the Bureau of Land Management, the Bureau of Mines, 
Trust Territories and the Indian Service apparently offer opportunities. 

Geographic work and geographers are now considerably dispersed in the 
Department of State, including, among others, the Special Advisor on 
Geography, the Special Assistant for Maps, the Director of South Ameri- 
can Affairs and several attaches. 

The Library of Congress,in the Legislative Branch, employs some fifteen 
professional geographers in various capacities. 

In much of the rest of Washington, dispersion appears to be the rule, 
one or two here and there. Archives, Bureau of the Budget, Civil Defense 
Administration, Foreign Operations Administration, Public Health, even 
the Department of Justice, among others, employ modest numbers of geo- 
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Qualifying for Government Positions in Geography 


How does one qualify for a geography position with the Federal Govern. 
ment? The bare but largely uninstructive answer is, “by training and 
experience." But what training and what experience? Actually, the 
training, at least to date, differs little if any from that of geogra- 
phers who plan to teach, particularly in colleges or universities, or 
more rarely, to go into the business world. They are broadly trained 
in some combination of systematic and regional geography, with varying 
amounts of training in related fields. That is not to say that there 
is standardization: The particular combination that any individual may 
offer will, of course, vary with the interests of the individual, with 
the requirements of a particular department, and with the professors 
available during the period when the student was in residence. 

Though standards for admission into the profession are far from being 
as rigid as in law, medicine, and several other fields, the would-be 
Government geographer should be aware that there are standards of a sort 
-- some written, some unwritten -- that there are minimum entrance re- 
quirements, and that the minimum requirements are hardly ever adequate 
for major advancement. Even so, there appears to be less emphasis on 
the Ph.D. degree in setting up a Government job or in later advancement 
than is the case in university teaching. 

The undergraduate degree with a geography major now serves as the mini- 
mum basic requirement. At that stage of training it has been possible i 
some years to take an examination from which the Civil Service register 
of junior professionals is drawn. Normally, the examination has been 
given in the spring, with college seniors eligible to take the examina- 
tion and qualify on later certification of graduation. Purposely it has 
been timed to attract at least part of the emerging senior class. Actu- 
ally, the senior with his nearly completed degree has found himself in 
competition with those who have more training, who hold an M.A. or who 
are at an even more advanced stage. However, those with graduate de- 
grees are eligible for the higher level unassembled examinations when 
those are offered; hence, these persons have constituted less actual 
competition for the junior jobs than would have appeared initially to be 
the case. Nevertheless, for the intermediate and higher positions in 
Government service, specialized training, at least equivalent to the M.A. 
degree, is almost a basic requirement. For most better positions, the 
Ph.D. degree, although not set as a formal requirement, is nevetheless 
very likely to be a practical one, since initia] and later competition 
will be largely with those who have such training. 

Some come to Washington with the residence work for the Ph.D. degree 
completed and find it possible in their first few years to complete a 
thesis while employed. Yet, this is hardly to be recommended save for 
exceptional cases or because of necessity. If the thesis topic does not 
tie into government problems particularly, or if Washington does not 
offer exceptional facilities for the study of that particular problem, 
it might be better to come to Washington without a thesis topic definite 
ly selected. The person can work for a year or so, meanwhile exploring 
vigorously for a really meaningful thesis topic acceptable to the De- 
partment, then take leave from the Government job to finish the degree. 
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It does not appear either desirable or necessary that there should be 
a major variance in training between those students who anticipate doing 
goegraphic work for the Government and those who look forward to the 
fields of teaching or business. Nor does it appear that training to 
qualify women differs significantly from that needed by men. What does 
appear to be desirable in both cases is an early decision by the student 
as to the kind of geographer he is going to be and what specialization 
as to area or systematic field is preferred. Then he should pursue that 
specialization as vigorously as possible during the training period, not 
only as to its core but as to needed tools and inter-disciplinary fields. 


How Do You Get A Job? 


It is one thing to be qualified, even admirably qualified, to do geo- 
graphic work for the Government, and quite another matter to find a job, 
particularly the right job. Intent and desire on the part of the candi- 
date are important, but are not controlling unless circumstances are 
otherwise favorable. Suggestions incorporated below may not be appli- 
cable to specific individuals, but are the result of general observation 
in Washington over a period of years. 

It is particularly important that the candidate make up his mind what 
kind of geographic work he wishes to do -- even geographic work is be- 
coming more specialized. If the decision is made while completing the 
undergraduate major or in the early stages of graduate work, so much the 
better. Having made that decision, and granting that it is in line with 
one's training, abilities, and ambitions, the next step is to find out 
as much as possible about those parts of the government where such work 
is done and the people who do it. In part this can be done by selective 
survey of publications, in part by discussion with teachers and fellow 
students. It may be helpful to attend meetings of the Association, and 
even to make an exploratory trip to Washington during vacation, possibly 
for thesis material but also to get acquainted with some of those who 
are actively working on geographic problems of special interest to the 
future job hunter. Of possible interest during such exploratory periods 
are the summer projects of the Map Division of the Library of Congress 
which have employed six to ten graduate students of geography each sum- 
mer for the past three years. 

It is probably wise to take any Civil Service examinations that are 
offered for which the geographer in training is qualified, either in the 
major field or in one or more minor fields. Except during unusual times 
there are not enough calls on the geographer register at the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission for the examination (unassembled) to be offered very fre- 
quently. The assembled junior assistant examinations are more likely to 
be offered frequently. Examinations are open occasionally for economists 
economic analysts, social science analysts, climatologists, cartographers 
and librarians, in one or more of which fields the individual geographer 
may be adequately qualified to participate, perhaps at a favorable level. 

When an examination is taken and a report is received of favorable 
rating and of placement on a register of eligibility, immediate or even 
near future appointment should not be expected. Rather, it should be 
planned to continue graduate work or teaching, or perhaps to take what- 
ever job may be available until the professional position is open and 
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offered. All of this is likely to take more time than is at first anti- 
cipated. This is particularly true of positions in which security clear- 
ance is required -- sometimes a matter of many months. And impatient 
inquiries are not likely to help. Even the fact that the fiscal year 
begins on July 1 may play a part in the decision as to when to fill a 
job. 

What next? Primarily it is a matter of finding out, if possible, 
where the desired jobs are, or are to be, then filing such necessary 
forms and information as are required by the particular agency. Fully 
as important is the matter of getting acquainted on a professional basis 
with those who are in charge of the work and who are likely to make de- 
cisions regarding new personnel. They may or may not be geographers; if 
they are, the annual convention of the Association may afford such an 
opportunity. Congressional interest or inquiry may be useful in some 
instances, but should be used sparingly and with the utmost of discri- 
mination. Copies of theses or other publications, and letters from the 
candidates’ major professors should, of course, be available for exami- 
nation by those who will make the selection. The standard form 57, avail- 
able from the Civil Service Commission and most government agencies, 
should be carefully filled out and provided to interested individuals as 
well as filed with the personnel officer of prospective employing agencies, 
As with most jobs, personality, adaptability, energy, and luck will be 
significant factors in the selection. 


Satisfactions and Opportunities 
in Geographic Work for the Government 


It may be safely assumed that many, perhaps most, of the geographers 
now engaged in government work find such work satisfactory. That it is 
a challenge to their abilities, a satisfaction to their creative desires, 
and provides compensation and working conditions at least on a par with 
opportunities elsewhere, appears to be evidenced by the fact that so 
many have continued with the Government. It is not so much, perhaps, a 
survival of the fittest as of the better satisfied. Many Government 
geographers have had favorable opportunities to return to, or to go into, 
teaching posts. Such opportunities were most frequent in the early post- 
war years of booming college and university enrollments expanded by re- 
turning veterans. Departments were being established, reorganized, or 
expanded during that period, and a substantial number of those who had 
assisted the Government during World War II were happy to return to their 
former campus posts or to obtain new and better academic positions. 

And what are the drawing and holding powers of Government employment? 

(a) The rate of pay may well be the most important, in spite of the 
fact that Government employees have not fared particularly well during 
this period of inflation. Oddly enough, the pay scale is probably more 
favorable for younger than older geographers. That is, the recent gra- 
duate, or, more particularly, the person with the Ph.D. degree, probably 
enjoys a wider advantage in government when his salary is compared with 
university salaries for those of the same age and training. If one has i 
reached the full professorship level, the comparison may be decidedly 





less of an incentive to Government employment. 
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The fact that very few geographers are appointed at any level below 
GS-5, the base pay of which is $3,410, means a favorable starting salary. 
Contrawise, very few geographers in the Federal service have attained 
the so-called supergrades, which begin at $12,000 per year. However, 
fully one-fifth of those employed by the Federal Government are ésti- 
mated to be in grades GS-12 or above, hence with a base salary of $7,040 
or upwards. Women with considerable training appear to break into these 
levels somewhat more easily than they would attain full professorships 
on university or college faculties. 

(b) Promotion policies also on the whole appear to be more liberal in 
government -- that is, the beginner can climb more rapidly during the 
first few years in government than he could reasonably expect to do on 
the campus. Even within the same grade, increases are provided periodi- 
cally for those serving satisfactorily. Of course, opportunities for 
promotion are more abundant in periods of war and government expansion. 
The past two decades, with war and organization of action agencies, may 
very well prove untypical of promotion rates in government over a longer 
period in the future. 

(c) For those who have reached the plateau in Government, a level 
which compares favorably with the full professorship in the university, 
additional satisfactions are to be found in the nature of the work itself 
and in travel which may be involved in the work. The satisfactions of 
administering or being a part of some of the vital research or action 
programs of our period are not insignificant, and opportunities to serve 
on interesting committees, to attend international conferences, to pursue 
research in special fields, domestically or in foreign areas, are avail- 
able to most Government geographers who have reached the GS-12 level or 
above, as well as to some who are more junior. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that the annual leave is in no 
wise equivalent to the summer "vacation" of the academic world, and lim- 
its on leave accumulation make it particularly difficult to do extended 
private research in the field. 

(d) So, too, some Government geographers have been or have at times 
felt themselves to be restricted, if not more seriously inhibited, in 
regard to publication of research. This, of course, is a major restric- 
tion during wartime or in "sensitive" positions, but even during more 
normal times in most positions there is no such incentive nor, in many 
cases, such freedom to publish, nor, indeed, the institutional urge to 
do so that is the gadfly pushing at least part of those in universities. 
Moreover, much of the work published by Government geographers, if not 
actually anonymous, is likely to be a cooperative study with credit given 
to two or more persons. Emphasis is on team approach to problems, and 
credit to the team -- hence the earlier mentioned desirability of both 
specialization and inter-disciplinary training. 
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GEOGRAPHERS IN CITY AND REGIONAL PLANNING 
Harold M. Mayer 


City and regional planning has, in recent years, presented geogra- 
phers with an increasingly important outlet for the employment of their 
discipline and approach. The relationships between the geographer and 
the planner have become very close, and a significant number of persons 
trained and experienced in both regional and systematic branches of geo- 
graphy have found, and are finding, satisfactory and stimulating employ- 
ment with official agencies concerned with city and regional planning, 

Planning is now recognized as a specialized field, the scope of which 
has been defined by the American Institute of Planners as “unified de- 
velopment of urban communities and their environs and of states, regions, 
and the nation, as expressed through determination of the comprehensive 
arrangement of land uses and occupancy and the regulation thereof." 

Since geography is also primarily concerned with regions, with land 
uses and their inter-relationships, and with the similarities and dif- 
ferences in man's occupance and use of areas, it, too, is a field which 
synthesizes. Indeed, one prominent planner has termed planning “the 
geography of the future." Geographers are increasingly concerned with 
the dynamics of occupance and land use, and the remedial actions which 
become reflected in public policy with relation to the development and 
redevelopment of areas. 

Within the past two decades, there has been a marked increase in the 
number of geographers holding responsible positions with city and re- 
gional planning agencies as well as with Federal agencies concerned with 
urban and regional problems. The Chicago Plan Commission has had at 
least two geographers on its staff at all times since that Commission 
was reorganized as an official agency in 1939, and over the years at 
least a score of geographers have served that organization. Geographers 
have headed research divisions of planning agencies in Philadelphia and 
in Cincinnati. Others have been, and are, directors or members of city 
planning staffs, or with similar official organizations such as housing 
and redevelopment authorities, from Boston to San Diego. Geographers 
now head planning agencies in Tennessee and in Puerto Rico, both of 
which are concerned with urban problems. Among Federal agencies that 
have used geographers on their planning staffs are the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Department of State, Bureau of the Census, Bureau of the 
Bugdet, Tennessee Valley Authority, Bureau of Reclamation, President's 
Water Resources Commission, and many others. 

Geographers, too, have had frequent opportunities to serve on plan- 
ning boards and commissions directing planning policy while their own 
full-time professional activities have been outside of, or only partly 
within, the field of planning. Among communities that have had geogra- 
phers on their planning commissions are Valparaiso, Indiana; Wellesley, 
Massachusetts; and University City, Missouri. Geographers also are 
called upon frequently as consultants both for official and unofficial 
planning agencies. 

There are no cut-and-dried avenues to successful careers for geogra- 
phers in planning. One of the most challenging facts is that the way is 
wide open for new ideas and new methods. Here is a real opportunity, 
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but at the same time there are serious obstacles to be encountered at 
the outset. One stumbling block is tradition. Many employers are un- 
aware of the contributions geography can make and continue to employ 
mainly persons trained in engineering and architecture, fields that have 
furnished the majority of planning personnel in the past. Furthermore, 
an increasing proportion of planners hold degrees from university de- 
partments or schools having definite planning curricula. 

In one sense, there is no such person as a professional planner. By 
its very nature, planning embraces a variety of skills and talents, only 
a few of which can fall within the competence of any one individual. 
There is need for the geographer as well as the engineer and the archi- 
tect, although the geographer may devote a considerable portion of his 
attention to matters beyond the field of geography and outside the scope 
of his academic training. He will acquire much needed knowledge and 
skill on the job, and should be alert to learn from his office col- 
leagues, most of whose training and experience will be very different 
from his own. Broad training, including other fields as well as geo- 
graphy, will be helpful in all stages of his planning career. 


Openings for the Geographer-P lanner 


There are several organizational frameworks within which the geogra- 
pher can contribute to planning and within which he can carry on his 
professional career. First, and probably the most common, is the offi- 
cial planning agency. 

ici i . Many cities, some counties, most states, 
and a few other political entities have more-or-less active planning 
agencies, some of which employ professional staffs. The largest cities, 
such as New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, and Los Angeles, em- 
ploy twenty to fifty, or even more, persons on such staffs. Several 
large metropolitan areas have unofficial or quasi-official agencies with 
staffs of comparable size. These staffs consist of specialists trained 
in a number of disciplines, from engineering and architecture on the one 
hand to economics, sociology, political science, and geography on the 
other. The Executive Director or Planning Director of such a staff is 
responsible to a board or commission which in turn reports to the exec- 
utive, or less commonly to the legislative, branch of the governing body. 
The director is primarily a coordinator, who, in addition to his usual 
executive functions, has considerable responsibility for educating the 
planning commission in ideas and concepts developed by the staff. He 
may also direct the staff's research studies. 

A large planning agency is usually organized into several divisions. 
Typical subdivisions are long-range comprehensive planning, routine 
administrative functions such as passing upon zoning changes and ap- 
proving subdivision plats, and, where the commission is charged with 
such responsibilities, the preparation of an advisory capital improve- 
ments program, which may cover up to six years in advance but is re- 
vised annually. One of the great difficulties faced by planning execu- 
tives is the need to free a portion of the staff from routine recurrent 
activities in order to carry on the basic task of long-range, compre- 
hensive city planning. Commonly this is assigned to a portion of the 
staff, which may even then be subject to frequent interruptions and 
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pressures to participate in the more routine day-to-day work. 
Preparation and continuous revision of comprehensive plans calls for 
a wide variety of talents, from basic research in the social sciences 
to architectural rendering. Commonly the research function is carried 
on by a subdivision of the planning staff, varying from one to a dozen 
or more persons, with complementary backgrounds of training and experi- 
ence. Most geographers in planning have begun as members of such re- 
search staffs. Some have advanced to positions as directors of research 
or analysis branches of the staff, and a few to positions as executive 
directors. The larger the staff, the more specialized are the problens 
with which a geographer deals. On the other hand, a member of a small 
staff is called upon to exercise his competence in a wider variety of 
disciplines; commonly a geographer is the sole researcher. In such in- 
stances, in addition to basic geographic competence, knowledge and skill 
in statistical and cartographic techniques, in demography, social organ 
ization, economics, and other fields may be demanded. Effectiveness in 
written, verbal, and graphic presentation of his findings to the staff, 


the commission, and the general public is essential if the young planner 


geographer is to advance professionally. 

Even the best academic training in geography is not adequate prepara- 
tion for a career in planning. Additional skills are indispensable. 
Among the qualities which the geographer-planner will find essential 
are a broad understanding of governmental processes and the political 
system, a knowledge of public finance, skill in graphic design, a back- 
ground in the social sciences and in research techniques including ste- 
tistics, some knowledge of architectural and engineering principles, a 
sympathetic tolerance for differing points of view, an even temper, and 
a high degree of immunity from frustration. Of course, no one person 
embodies all these skills and qualities; but the effective pursuit of a 
planning career will be easier for one who has many of them. Further- 
more, a knowledge of the outstanding trends and accomplishments of past 
and contemporary periods in city and regional planning is essential. 
Thus, a broad general education, specialized geographic training, and 
some knowledge of the other fields contributing to planning are impor- 
tant educational goals. The degrees awarded are not of special signif- 
icance in themselves, although an increasing number of persons with 
Master's degrees in the social sciences, as well as a few with Ph.Ds, 
are entering the planning profession. 

More and more positions with official planning agencies are under 
local or state civil service regulations and are filled competitively. 
Often eligibility for the lower positions is confined to local resi- 
dents, but most technical positions, even in the largest cities, are 
open to non-residents. Sometimes this has come about only after con- 
siderable time and effort on the part of the planning administrator who 
had to convince the local Civil Service Commission that the positions 
could not be filled by the same persons as those who staff routine mu- 
nicipal departments. Not uncommonly, top staff positions are filled 
after nation-wide examinations. 

Mobility is an indispensable characteristic of the successful geo- 
grapher-planner. Because the demand for such persons normally exceeds 
the supply, advancement in rank, income, and job satisfaction is most 
rapid as the result of relatively frequent moves from city to city. 
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Furthermore, changing local political situations and varying degrees of 
support given to city planning programs often dictate frequent changes 
of locale for the individual practitioner. The average tenure in a 
planning post is very short -- not over two or three years. 

The cross-fertilization of planning ideas from city to city, result- 
ing from the migration of planners, gives vitality to the profession. 

On the other hand, this migratory characteristic of planners has forced 
then in many instances to make recommendations based upon inadequate 
first-hand knowledge of the less tangible qualities of the local situa- 
tion, such as the tempo of the city, its prejudices, its internal bal- 
ance of political and economic power and its general human climate. 

The geographer in such a situation must have the ability to inspire 
confidence on the part of established civic leaders, and as a prereq- 
visite, he must be able to determine who are the actual, as distinguished 
from the nominal or official, leaders. 

Although a number of geographers have had, and are having, successful 
careers in the larger city and regional planning agencies, few geogra- 
phers have entered the smaller agencies. In many cities, counties, and 
regions, the planning agencies are at best able to support a staff of 
only one or two professional persons. In such a situation, geographers 
and other social scientists often have had to give way to engineers, 
architects, and especially to persons trained in the planning curricula 
of universities. The geographer's typical deficiency in design ability 
is here a considerable handicap. The larger and more specialized the 
planning staff, the wider the opportunities for the geographer, provid- 
ing he is alert to the chances of broadening his knowledge, his skills 
and understanding, and his circle of intimate professional colleagues. 

The opening wedge by which a young geographer can join a planning 
staff varies from time to time and place to place. Most begin as the 
result of personal contacts between planners and individual faculty 
members of universities. It is suggested that geography departments 
make concerted efforts to establish and maintain such contacts, not only 
for mutual interchange of ideas and knowledge, but also as an avenue for 
professional employment of students and alumni. 

The geographer who is interested in a possible career in planning 
must realize at the outset that there is no standard method by which he 
can enter the field. Typically, his first professional position will 
involve work within the field of geography only a part of his working 
time and, as he advances toward administrative positions,even less of 
his work will be essentially geographic. There is at the present time 
no official planning position with the words “geographer” or “geographic” 
in the title. More commonly, the technical posts which might be filled 
by geographers are entitled Planning Analyst, Research Planner, or Plan- 
ning Technician. Few planning administrators, and even fewer local 
civil service examiners, recognize geography as a basic discipline con- 
tributing to planning. Even in obtaining his first position, the geo- 


) grapher competes with men trained in a variety of other fields, and such 


competition will continue throughout his professional career. The ad- 


} vantages of the geographic approach, however, will aid the geographer- 
' planner in successfully meeting the competition. 


| 





Consulting Opportunities. A second outlet for the services of the 
geographer in planning is as a consultant, or as a staff member of a 
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consulting agency. Many communities are too small to maintain permanent 
planning staffs but wish to avail themselves of the services of profes- 
sional planners. Other communities, including the largest ones, often 
wish to supplement the work of their regular agencies and staffs, or to 
secure independent outside opinions relative to specialized problems. 

A number of individuals and organizations have built up excellent repu- 
tations as either general or specialized planning consultants. Studies 
of the economic base of cities, transit requirements, housing demand, 
and the like are frequently made by consultants. Market and site stud- 
ies for the location of new shopping centers, not only for public agen- 
cies but also for merchandising and real estate firms, usually have been 
made by consultants. Potentially, the geographer can contribute greatly 
in such specialized studies, either as an individual consultant or as a 
member of a larger organization engaged in that form of professional 
activity. 


Remuneration 


Remuneration for the professional planner is comparable to that in 
other professions, and is considerably higher than that for academic 
positions involving a similar level of professional competence. Initial 
positions at junior staff levels in planning agencies now average about 
$4000 per year, varying somewhat with city size and section of the 
country. Advancement is commonly facilitated by moving from city to 
city. With a Master's degree in geography following adequate academic 
training in related social sciences, and with two or three years of ex- 
perience in a planning agency, the young geographer-planner should be 
earning a salary of $5000 to $6000 a year. With five or more years of 
experience accompanied by broadening of knowledge and professional con- 
tacts, opportunities for positions as executive director or planning 
director of an agency may arise. Such positions typically involve sal- 
aries from about $5000 in the smaller cities to $12,000 to $15,000 
in the large metropolitan centers. The latter, however, generally re- 
quire a minimum experience of ten years. 

Even top executive positions in the planning agencies of such large 
cities as Philadelphia, Detroit, and Los Angeles are filled by nation- 
wide competitive civil service examinations. The position of director 
involves executive and administrative ability rather than technical 
skills, and it is clear that the academic training of the geographer- 
planner is much less important in qualifying him for such a position 
than his subsequent professional experience and especially his ability 
to get along with people. Upon being offered such a position, one must 
consider very carefully whether he wishes to change his emphasis from a 
professional career to an administrative one. Many persons, at that 
point, have chosen the former, and have thereafter either stagnated at 
the top technical staff post, have left the official agencies in favor 
of practice as a consultant, or have chosen to transfer their activities 
to universities, putting their years of planning experience to use in 
research or teaching, sometimes with considerable sacrifice of income. 

The remuneration of specialized planning consultants is limited only 
by their imagination and initiative. Typical fees paid by public agen- 
cies are $100 a day or more, plus travel expenses. Geographers make 
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location and other studies for industries, or testifying in court proce- 
dures as expert witnesses, may be paid considerably greater fees, out of 
which overhead and expenses must be met. With the recent curtailment of 
Federal planning activities and the increasing number of planners enter- 
ing the field of private consulting, the business is becoming increas- 
ingly competitive. The fact that few, if any, geographers are full-time 
planning consultants offers a unique potential opportunity for the prac- 
tical application of geographic concepts and techniques. 


Professional Literature and Societies 


Extensive study of the literature of planning is essential in order 
to be informed of current ideas and practices. The world's leading 
journal in the field is probably the Town Planning Review, published by 
the Department of Civic Design of the University of Liverpool. Other 
periodicals, in addition to the geographic journals, of interest to the 
geographer-planner include Land Economics, » Appraisal 
Journal, chan Land nd, Architectural Forum, Engineering News-Record, Amer- 

urnal + and many others. 

The sualscsiiaal society serving American planners, is the American 
Institute of Planners, with about 1200 members, including most of the 
geographers who have been engaged in the planning field. ag leading 
American — periodical is the quarterly 
Institute of Planners. The Institute also publishes a woe oy which, 
among other items, contains lists of available positions. The Institute, 
with headquarters at Cambridge, Massachusetts, holds an annua] meeting, 
in addition to monthly meetings held by local chapters in the major met- 
ropolitan centers. Membership in the Institute is by nomination, but 
beginners are eligible for Provisional Membership, and they advance into 
other grades of membership as their experience increases. 

Most geographer-planners are also members of the American Society of 
Planning Officials, with headquarters in Chicago. In addition to vari- 
ous professional and personnel consulting services, that organization 
also has an annual meeting, the proceedings of which are published in 
book form. The A.S.P.0. also publishes a monthly News-Letter, which con- 
tains items of news about planning, legal decisions affecting planning, 
brief reviews of current literature, and descriptions of available posi- 
tions. The A.S.P.0. also participates in the free placement service of 
the Public Administration (}earing House, and in the maintenance of the 
Joint Reference Library in Chicago. 

Both the A.I.P. and A.S.P.0. are invaluable sources of contacts for 
planners and potential planners. 


Conclusion 


In summary, the advantages of a planning career include the opportu- 
nity to apply geographic concepts in an important and stimulating public 
service, reasonably satisfactory remuneration, and contacts with people 
who have a wide variety of interests, In spite of the disadvantages of 
relatively insecure tenure and frequent involvement in politics, most 
geographers who are engaged in city and regional planning have very sat- 
isfying careers. The field is wide open, and its opportunities offer a 
challenge to the geographer. 
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THE GRADUATE STUDENT IN GEOGRAPHY 


Leslie Hewes 


Late in the fall of 1952, more than a thousand questionnaires were 
sent to geography departments of 75 colleges and universities in the 
United States and Canada with the request that the questionnaires be 
distributed to their graduate majors in geography. The purpose was to 
analyze the graduate student's training and professional interests, his 
hopes of employment and his satisfactions or dissatisfactions with his 
preparation for employment. 

One hundred n nety replies were received, which represents about a 
fifth of all gr-duate students majoring in geography in the United States 
and Canada, and is a large enough number to make a fair sample. Judging 
from the postmarks and other evidence, most departments offering. graduate 
work were represented in the replies. 

The answers, when they were tabulated, revealed some interesting 
facts. Some of the answers confirm long suspected truths; others upset 
cherished traditions. Geographers will be interested in the results. 

It is apparent from the answers that the G.I. no longer dominates the 
graduate school, for the youthfulness of those replying was marked. More 
than two-thirds (120) were less than thirty years old, and more than 
half of those (68) were under twenty-five. On the whole it was a mascu- 
line group, for men outnumbered women eleven to one (174 to 16). The 
sample was about equally divided between candidates for the Master's de- 
gree and those working for the Ph.D. Since the former certainly outnun- 
ber the latter, one can only assume that Doctoral candidates are more 
conscientious about filling out questionnaires than are the others. 

What type of undergraduate school did the geography graduate student 
come from? Most of them came from universities rather than from teach- 
ers' colleges or from liberal arts schools. University graduates out- 
numbered all the other combined. This is in keeping with the number of 
Bachelor's degrees granted in all subjects in the United States in 195]- 
52, i.e., universities, 164,148; teachers’ colleges, 38,104; and liberal 
arts colleges, 97,304. In proportion to total enrollment, however, 
teachers’ colleges furnished most graduate students in geography and the 
liberal arts colleges the fewest. 


Professional Interests 


As to what aspects of geography first intrigued undergraduate geogra- 
phy majors, the answers gave unexpected support to the physical aspects 
of the subject. By categories, the count was physical geography 88, ec- 
onomic geography 55, regional geography 43, human and cultural geography 
24, cartography 20, political geography 12, and urban geography 8, to 
name only the leaders. In some cases physical geography was broken down 
into subdivisions and, when it was, geomorphology led over climatology 
and meteorology. To many, the great interest aroused by physical geo- 
graphy and the limited appeal of human-cultural geography will be sur- 
prising, especially since the offerings are not few in the so-called 
human geography courses. The great interest of undergraduates in both 
economic and regional geography might be expected, particularly since 
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these courses are among those most commonly offered immediately after 
the basic course, or as the basic course. 

A follow-up question was asked: “What professional interests in geo- 
graphy were aroused by your graduate work?” As might be expected the 
order of the categories was somewhat changed in the answers to this 
question. Economic geography led with 5] votes, and the others were 
physical geography 32, regional geography 28, cultural-human geography 
21, urban geography 15, cartography 14, and political geography 8. But 
there was also a much greater emphasis upon methodology and application 
as shown by increased interest in teaching, research, urban geography, 
and government work. Surprisingly, there were 14 blanks, and seven who 
answered "none." It would appear that a fair number of graduate stu- 
dents are still unoriented and have no fixed academic purpose. 

Answers to the question, “lave your professional interest changed?” 
were very inconclusive. About three-fifths answered either "no" (108), 
or left the space blank (16), but the answers mentioned in the para- 
graph above suggest an increased interest in application of the subject, 
as in teaching or government work. 


Professional Preparation Evaluated 


The great majority expect certain types of non-academic experience 
to be useful in a professional career. In the answers to a question 
along this line there were only 13 blanks and only three answers of 
"none," The answers showed a wide range, headed, as might be expected, 
by travel (79). Others were military experience, excepting travel, 33; 
field work 27; business 19; teaching 19; mapping and drafting 17; li- 
brary employment 6; writing, editing and newspaper work 6; government 
work 6; public speaking 5; flying 5; foreign languages 4; photo-inter- 
pretation 4; and research 4. 

When the students were asked, "Which aspects of your geographical 
training do you expect to be particularly valuable to your profession- 
ally?" they listed research training 37, if seminars (11) be included; 
cartography 36; physical geography 34; field work 32; economic geogra- 
phy 23; report writing and thesis writing 19; teaching experience 10; 
and political geography 7. Strangely enough, foreign language train- 
ing was listed by only one; probably because most did not consider it a 
part of their geographical education. On the whole graduate students 
have confidence that their training and education will have valuable 
professional applications. Twenty thought that everything was of value, 
but there were three disgruntled students who condemned the whole pro- 
gram. 

In the follow-up question when an opportunity was given to make defi- 
nite protests, only a few seized the opportunity. In fact, blanket ap- 
proval was the most common reaction. Eighty gave such answers as 
"nothing without value” or “everything valuable." And blanks were left 
by 50. Outright disapproval was very limited: philosophy, history, and 
methodology of geography 11; physical geography and geology 8; regional 
geography 7; cartography 6; cultural-human geography 5; economic geo- 
graphy 5; political geography 4; and field work 3. Only two listed 
foreign languages. And there was very little difference in the reac- 
tions of Master's and Ph.D. candidates. 
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On the other hand, most students noted a need for improvement in geo- 
graphical education and training when an opportunity was given to comment 
on that aspect. Only 10 thought no inadequacies existed in their prepa- 
ration; 28 left blanks. Lacks were identified both inside and outside 
the field of geography. In fact, subject matter fields other than geo- 
graphy were mentioned more commonly than any one division of geography. 
Of the 43 who recognized lacks in subjegts other than geography, most 
listed the physical and biological sciences. Eighteen listed geology 
(without including physiography and geomorphology). Other lacks were 
Statistics 11, report writing and composition 11, and foreign langu- 
ages 10. Deficiencies in geography included physical geography 42 (in- 
cluding meteorology and climatology 14, geomorphology and physiography 
8, geography of soils 7); field work 31; regional geography 21; carto- 
graphy and map interpretation 14; practical applications 10; and re- 
search methods 9. It is interesting that some of the things mentioned 
as lacks by some students were disapproved of by others in a previous 
question. 

Numerous ways of improving the academic preparation of geographers 
were suggested. For the undergraduate level, the chief suggestions were 
more natural science 16 (geology specifically by 6); more field work 14; 
more guidance 6; and more economics 4. At the graduate level, the chief 
suggestions were more field work 17; more guidance (particularly in writ- 
ing) 8; more work outside the department 8. These answers were extremely 
varied, despite the fact that there were 75 blanks in the answers for 
the graduate program and 72 blanks in the answers for the undergraduate 
program. 

Most graduate students claimed competence in one or more foreign lan- 
guages. Only 34 answered "none;" there were 10 blanks. Of the 44 who 
made no claim to a foreign language, 31 were candidates for the M.A. 
Students felt they could use their foreign languages as follows: 

For Field Work 


For Research 
and Travel 

French 92 French 43 
German 52 Spanish 39 
Spanish 44 . German 19 
Russian 4 Russian 5 
Italian 3 Japanese 4 
Portuguese 3 English 4 
Japanese 2 Italian 3 
Polish 2 Chinese 2 
English 2 Portuguese 2 
Chinese 1 Polish 2 
Norwegian 1 Norwegian 1 
Dutch 1 Swahili 1 
Hebrew 1 Hebrew 1 

Malay 1 

Indonesian 1 

Greek 1 

Tagalog l 

Niponki 1 


A vast majority of those replying claimed ability to write effective, 
concise reports in at least one broad division of geography. One hundred 
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and thirty-three answered “yes;" only 16 answered "no." Sixteen left 
blanks at this point. This large measure of confidence may come as a 
surprise to many thesis advisors who have struggled repeatedly to get 
students to write even passable English. Ninety of the students had 
completed a course in composition in advance of Freshman English. 
Sixty-six had written master's theses, and 32 were in the process of 
writing them. 

A large majority (158) answered "yes" or "some" to the question: 
"Have your geography courses required the writing of concise reports?” 
This total seems surprisingly high. One might well wonder how much com- 
position is being taught by professors of geography. 


Employment Goals 


Since the questionnaire as a whole was designed primarily to provide 
information on professional preparation and employment goals in geogra- 
phy, virtually all those returning questionnaires indicated choices in 
answer to the question: "What is your employment goal as a graduate 
student in geography?" There was only one blank. Total “first” choices 
exceed 190 since a number of students gave several first choices. The 
count of first choices by categories listed was as follows: Teaching 
and research in a department with a graduate program 70; research for 
Federal Government 46; teaching in a 4-year college 42; business re- 
search 11; administration in government 10; teaching in public schools 
6; teaching in junior colleges 5; cartographic work in government 3. 
Some of the answers included categories not listed in the questionnaire, 
Two wanted to do cartographic work in business, and 19 wanted other em- 
ployment in business. There were 32 who wanted government employment 
but in such variety that they were hard to classify. If these people 
are added to those who selected government employment as it was listed 
on the questionnaire the government takes the lead among desired fields 
of employment. 

In the light of recent emp loyment prospects it appears that the 
public schools and junior colleges* will require the services of more 
geographers, whereas departments with graduate work, government, and 
business will require fewer trained geographers than those who wish 
these types of employment. * 











red | 


* In 1949-50, junior college enrollment in U.S. was over 9 percent of 
the total enrollment in institutions of higher education, exceeding the 
enrollment in Teachers" colleges. Statistics on Higher Education, Fac- 
ulty, Students, and Degrees, Chapter 4, Section 1, Biennial Survey of 
Education, 1948-50. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
mT, Ee. 


** In this connection, it may be pertinent to mention that 75 percent 
of all geographers are estimated to be in the teaching field, 16 to 20 
percent in government, and the balance in industry and miscellaneous 
pursuits. See report of the Committee on Careers in Geography, National 
Research Council and Association of American Geographers, 

r r i , January 
1951, p. 2. 
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Most of those who had taken professional education courses planned to 
teach. In fact over three-fourths of those who reported any credits in 
professional education courses gave teaching as their first choice. Fur- 
thermore, the fraction varied only slightly with the number of credit 
hours. Quite logically, most of the students who graduated originally 
from teachers’ colleges were among those who gave teaching as their 
first choice of employment. 

Of those who expect to teach, two-thirds were working for the Ph.D. 
degree, whereas only a fourth of those expecting to work for the gov- 
ernment or planning to find business employment were so engaged. Despite 
greater academic preparation, those planning to teach expected lower 
Starting salaries than those who plan to work either for government or 
business. In all cases a range of $4000 to $5000 was the mode; however, 
more prospective teachers thought they might have to begin with less 
than $4000 than did those planning to go into other lines. So, too, 
prospective teachers seemed to expect to earn less than their fellows 
in government and business at the end of ten years time. To some de- 
gree, the differentials in salaries expected may be explained by the 
shorter work year in teaching. 

Those planning to teach are in the main experienced. Some 85 percent 
have had teaching experience. On the score of experience, this group 
must be adjudged better prepared than those choosing other types of em- 
ployment. Ninety-nine, or more than half those returning the question- 
naire, claimed teaching experience -- 35 in college teaching, 31 as 
graduate assistants, etc., 24 in high school or junior high school, 17 
in military teaching. In several cases, there had been two or more 
types or levels of teaching experience. 

Furthermore, most graduate students felt that they were better pre- 
pared to teach subsidiary or auxiliary fields than to use these fields 
in working for the government or in business. Of those who answered 
the question: "If you plan to enter teaching what other field or fields 
are you prepared to offer in addition to geography?” only six left 
blanks and ten answered "none." Social sciences were checked by 77 in- 
dividuals and of the subdivisions under this category history received 
54 checks, economics 26, and political science-government 20. Earth 
science received 52 checks, with geology being listed by 35. Biological 
sciences were checked by 17, business subjects by 7, and “others” by 3, 

On the other hand, those answering the question (and most did): “If 
you plan to enter government or business employment, what fields besides 
geography do you expect to be able to employ effectively?” left 64 
blanks. Others listed economics 25, history 14, geology 13, political 
science 12, cartography 7, foreign languages 7, intelligence 6, meteor- 
ology 6, journalism and printing 5, to mention only the leaders. Other- 
wise, the answers were extremely scattered. 

Only about a fourth of those answering the questionnaire thought the 


location of the job an important feature. Most, however, expressed pref- 


erences. A non-overlapping summary of preferences showed the fol lowing: 
West 63, combined foreign 51, Northeast 43, Middle West 17, South 14. 
Many expressed a dislike (unless there was higher compensation) for po- 
sitions abroad 35, in the Northeast 24, in large cities 21, in the 
South 17, in the West 8, in the Middle West 4. The single place men- 
tioned most frequently as unacceptable was Washington (10). 
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Far more than half of those answering thought that travel on the job 
would be desirable. A positive answer was given by 116. An even larger 
number expressed & willingness to work abroad. Three-fourths (144) were 
willing to do so for a year or longer. Those willing to work abroad two 
years or longer number 121, but “indefinitely” dropped to 40. 

With youthful optimism, less than half considered permanence an im- 
portant aspect of the job. Nor did cultural opportunities and amenities 
receive a high priority. 

Roughly a third thought the opportunity to pioneer a new field or ap- 
plication of geography important, and they were vague about just what 
line the pioneering might follow. 

The reaction to retirement provisions was again indicative of youth. 
Only a quarter of the students thought the matter very important. Fully 
as many thought the matter of little importance and 32 left blanks. 

More than half (96 of 190) the students thought they were fairly well 
informed as to the types of employment open to geographers. Such infor- 
mation seems to have been received from talks with men in the field, in- 
structors, reading the Annals and the Professional Geographer, own in- 
quiry, government publications and Civil Service announcements, discus- 
sion, reading, in that order of importance. It is apparent that personal 
contacts, the A.A.G. and government publications were the chief means of 
getting information. 

Suggestions were made for improving employment opportunities by 107 
students. Leading ideas were more campaigning by geographers of "sell- 
ing" of their wares; the establishment of central or regional placement 
bureaus; more practical application of geography to business and indus- 
try. Some thought that geography could be better popularized by lecture 
tours and other devices, and that efforts to get geography into the 
smaller colleges and high schools would be useful. 


The Typical Graduate Student 


Judging from the answers received, one might present a typical graduate 
student in geography. He is a young man, a graduate from a university 
where the first courses he took in geography intrigued him. As a grad- 
uate student he has acquired a more practical outlook on life. On the 
whole he is satisfied with his graduate training, though he has a feel- 
ing that it could be broadened a bit. He is modest about his ability 
to use foreign languages, but confident of his skill in writing his own 
language. He is a little inclined to prefer government employment, but 
might teach. On the whole he would like to do research, but doesn't 
have much of an idea as to what it should be. He doesn't care where he 
gets a job, but would enjoy a little foreign experience. He expects a 
Starting salary of $4000 to $5000 and hopes to be earning at least 
$6000 ten years later. He hardly expects his first job to be permanent, 
or to include many social benefits. He is young, and those things will 
come later. 
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CAREERS FOR GEOGRAPHERS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
Andrew H. Clark f 


Even after World War II, with its widespread encouragement of geo- 
graphy elsewhere, higher education remained the overwhelmingly dominant 
field for the geographer. Still, today, more geographers with advanced 
degrees, or postgraduate professional experience, teach in colleges of 
one sort or another than are engaged in any other type of enterprise. 
Anyone contemplating a career in geography, then, must expect that he is 
most likely to become a teacher. This should raise a number of ques- 
tions, among them these: (1) What sort of positions are likely to be 
open to him, and how may he expect to advance in one of them? (2) What 
kind of work does a geographer in college teaching do? (3) What compen- 
sation can he expect? (4) How does he go about getting a job? (5) What 
sort of preparation does he need? (6) What are his future prospects? 
Each of these questions is important, but before tackling them it may be 
well to glance at the field of college teaching as a whole. 

Institutions of higher education in the United States and Canada may 
be classified, for our purposes, in three groups: Universities,* teach- 
ers’ colleges, and other, mainly liberal arts, four-year institutions, 
It is estimated that perhaps 35 percent of all college teachers of geo- 
graphy teach in the universities; that another 35 percent teach in the 
teachers’ colleges; and that 30 percent teach in the remaining colleges 
of one kind or another. This is an important classification to keep in 
mind, for it plays a critical part in any discussion of geography as a 
teaching profession in such institutions. 


Six Questions 


he 
what_are the prospects and criteria of advancement? Considering the di- 
vision of geographers among the three classes of colleges listed above, 
it appears that the chances of entering one or another class are about 
equal. In universities the beginning teacher is likely to start as an 
instructor, often in a department with three or more members, but occa- 
sionally in a joint department with geology or anthropology. He may 
even be employed as a geography teacher in a department that doesn't 
carry the word "geography" in its title at all. 

A widely accepted, although by no means universal, university prac- 
tice is to carry an instructor at that rank on successive one-year con- 
tracts for a maximum of four years. He must then be offered an assist- 
ant professorship or be dropped. An assistant professor's contract 
usually runs for a three-year period, and it is also usual to renew it 
once; at the end of six years, however, the teacher again faces the 
prospect of promotion or dismissal. If promoted to associate professor, 








* "Universities" are here defined as institutions which give marked at- 
tention to the training of graduate students for advanced degrees. The 
use of the title “university” in the name of the institution is not 

necessarily relevant and is no reliable guide. 
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he usually has tenure in practice if not in law. The distinction be- 

tween associate and full professorships has increasingly less signifi- 
cance except where an institution has a statutory ceiling on salaries 

for the lower rank. Special or distinguished professorships, carrying 
unusually high salaries, represent a further stage of advancement in a 
few universities. 

There are many variations in this procedure, but a young man starting 
as an instructor in a university at the age of thirty should achieve 
tenure and an associate professorship before he is forty. This is pro- 
viding he has or completes his Ph.D. degree, gives satisfactory service 
as a teacher, and does a modest amount of research. Throughout the 
nineteen-thirties promotions were slower than this; during the last dec- 
ade they were faster. The fifties promise to strike an average between 
the two. 

The beginning geography instructor in a university will be expected 
to be an adequate teacher, but he must not neglect research for the more 
clearly does the institution reflect the character of a true university, 
the more likely will it be that the keys to rapid advancement will lie 
in the quality and quantity of research as much as in teaching ability. 
In fact, research probably plays a leading role in advancement for this 
is the way the young geographer becomes known to his colleagues, and 
this is what will bring him offers of positions with other institutions. 
If he wishes or needs to use these offers for bargaining effectively the 
young instructor must be prepared to move if an advantageous offer is 
not met; indeed he may move two or three times before he is finally set- 
tled. Such moves are disrupting and expensive, but experience suggests 
that they do pay, for in this way more rapid advancement than normal is 
often accomplished. 

To achieve the sort of professional standing that will lead to recog- 
nition in one's own institution or encourage offers from other geography 
departments it is, then, necessary to emphasize research production 
while maintaining an adequate teaching performance, and to widen one's 
acquaintance among potential employers, i.e., senior geographers in 
other departments. The most satisfactory method of doing the latter in 
a way that will not seem to be "pushing" is to give papers at the meet- 
ings whenever possible, to accept and work hard at whatever minor com- 
mittee or editorial chores come one's way, and to show interest in, and 
correspond with, others in one's field of specialization. The reverse 
may be achieved by long and argumentative speeches at professional bus- 
iness meetings, or by loudly hailing by their first names all senior 
colleagues whom one has ever met. 

If a third of the fledgling geographers enters university teaching 
another third will as surely enter careers in colleges of education, 
teaching future teachers of elementary and secondary schools. It may 
not be in a separate department of geography (although there are many 
large and justly distinguished departments in teachers’ colleges), and 
the beginner is likely to be alone, or one of two or three in his field. 
He may be accepted at the lowest rank with a Master's degree; with a 
Doctorate he can expect an assistant professorship or better at the 
start. There is little uniformity among teachers’ colleges in matters 
of rank, tenure, and promotion, however, and the practice of the pros- 
pective institution should be carefully examined by the candidate before 
committing himself. 
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In a teachers’ college the geographer's reputation and, therefore, 
his rate of advancement are likely to rest largely upon his teaching 
ability. Such research encouragement as is given will usually be di- 
rected toward methods of teaching rather than toward geography as an 
academic field. A degree in education with a major or minor in geogra- 
phy is likely to be as useful in the long run as a degree in geography, 
itself. The geographer will find that the heavy teaching load in most 
teachers’ colleges will, in any event, cut down on outside research, 
even though preparation for individual lectures may not be as onerous 
as it is in universities. 

Outside offers are again important to rapid advancement and are at- 
tracted by drawing favorable attention through excellence of teaching 
and through reading papers on methods of teaching at state and national 
meetings. To move from a teachers" college to a university, or in the 
opposite direction, is more difficult than to move within either group, 
because of a different emphasis in each case upon what criteria should 
be considered for promotion. It should be emphasized, however, that 
there is a wide variety in both teachers’ colleges and universities and 
that there are some in either group that more nearly conform to the 
norm of the other. 

The remaining third of beginning college geography teachers will en- 
ter institutions that are still more widely varied in character than 
are the fairly well defined “university” and "teachers' college" groups. 
The core of the third group is composed of the four-year "liberal arts 
and science” colleges, but it includes technical colleges of various 
kinds and an increasing number of two-year junior colleges. Practices 
in terms of starting rank and salary and conditions for advancement will 
vary from those with essentially the university norm to almost any con- 
ceivable extreme. A few such colleges have most reputable departments 
(headed by nationally recognized scholars) in which salary, opportunity 
for advancement, and prestige exceed the university norm and compare 
favorably with those of all but a handful of universities. From these 
there is a grading off to positions of low salary, little opportunity, 
dubious prospects of advancement, and heavy teaching loads. In general 
these colleges place more emphasis upon good lecturing than do the uni- 
versities and have more appreciation of substantive research problems 
than do the teachers’ colleges. A move from these colleges to either 
of the other types of institutions will not be difficult, depending 
upon which duties and opportunities the young geographer cultivates 
most assiduously. A relatively new, small department in a good college 
where geography is expanding offers perhaps the best promise of reason- 
ably quick advancement within the institution itself. 

2. What kind of work does a geographer in college teaching do? An- 
swers to this question, if precise, would be as many as there are col- 
lege teachers of geography. Some generalization in terms of probable 
norms for the three classes of institution may, however, be attempted. 
The beginning instructor in either university or four-year college is 
likely to be chiefly concerned with large elementary classes in physical, 
economic, or world regional geography. On the average some nine of his 
twelve class-contact hours each week will be so employed. The other 
quarter of his teaching will be in a specialty of some sort, regional 
or systematic. Because of an increasing tendency on the part of larger 
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university departments to specialize, he many even have an opportunity 
to teach graduate students, or to lead graduate seminars, in whatever 
field of specialization may have been the reason for his employment. 

He will have other duties, of course. He will be expected to conduct 
active research in his specialty and, in the case of the university in- 
structor, to publish papers at least once a year and to appear from time 
to time to read a paper at professional meetings. He will do a substan- 
tial amount of the more routine paper and committee work around his de- 
partment, but usually will not be involved in his first years in wider 
university or college committee activities. In the better established 
departments, in more prosperous and forward-looking institutions, his 
teaching load will be less and the encouragement in, and facilities for, 
research greater. At the other extreme, in smaller struggling depart- 
ments in less well endowed institutions, where the position of geography 
is less secure and the staff small, his teaching load and other duties 
may be so onerous that he will have little time, energy, or encourage- 
ment for individual research. In such schools he may teach many differ- 
ent courses, perhaps in rotation. This will create a great burden of 
preparation, but he may thereby acquire a breadth of knowledge and ex- 
perience which later may stand him in good stead, and which the neophyte 
in a university may never achieve. But productive research years are 
all too few and the consumption of youthful energy in an unduly heavy 
burden of teaching has thwarted many a promising scholarly career. 

The geographer beginning in a teachers’ college may be asked to teach 
a wider variety of courses than will his opposite number in a university, 
since, on the average, he will be a member of a smaller staff that is 
attempting to provide a very broad, but necessarily none too deep, cov- 
erage of many branches and fields of geography. Shorter, more skele- 
tonized courses may represent, however, a stiffer challenge to the teach- 
er and do place a premium on good organization and skill in presentation. 
Class-contact hours may exceed 15 hours a week and the teacher may need 
to be something of an expert both in geography and education. 

Again it must be emphasized that many so-called teachers' colleges 
actually operate, so far as geography is concerned, as top-notch, four- 
year liberal arts and science colleges or as universities and should be 
considered as members of the other two classes for comparative purposes. 
Others concentrate upon their announced specific function of developing 
a high level of attainment in teaching the methodology of primary and 
secondary instruction in geography. The third apex of the triangle is 
excellence in neither the academic nor the pedagogic presentation, and 
the norm is, of course, somewhere toward the center. 

With advance in rank the university staff member has two substantial 
advantages over most of his colleagues in the other two classes, in his 
more marked reduction in load with more time for research, and in his 
opportunity to work with advanced graduate students. For his whole 
career, at whatever rank or salary, the teacher in a four-year college 
of liberal arts or a teachers' college is likely to be teaching geo- 
graphy not as a professional, but as a general cultural, subject. This 
may be a more interesting and worthwhile sort of career, and there are 
sound arguments against the professional undergraduate major in geogra- 
phy in any institution, but the point here is that it creates a differ- 
ence in the kind of work the geographer is likely to be doing in one 
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kind of institution or another, especially as his rank advances. 

3. What compensation can the geography teacher expect? A table of 
probably average salaries for geographers in the three different classes 
of institutions has been prepared. It is hoped that it is right within 
a reasonable margin of error. Our best estimate for the academic year 
1952-1953 is as follows, but these figures should be upgraded two or 
three percent for 1953-54. At the moment there seems no likelihood of 
as great an advance for 1954-55. 


Rank Teachers’ Other Colleges Universities 
Professor $ 6300 $ 7500 
Associate Professor 4700 5100 5800 
Assistant Professor 4400 4750 5000 
Instructor 3600 3750 4000 


Outside the universities, there are perhaps more nirings at the assist- 
ant professor level than at the instructor level, particularly if the can- 
didate holds a Ph.D. degree, but the beginner should not expect to receive 
more than $4500 to start anywhere and must usually be content with less. 
Salaries are based on two-semester, or three-quarter, duty, and the young 
instructor may ordinarily count on summer teaching for one year in two 
or three, which will boost his average salary perhaps $300 to $400 a year. 
If research production is important for advancement, however, he may do 
better financially in the long run if he spends his off-duty months in 
research. Since this is most important in universities, and summer 
teaching opportunities are most plentiful in teachers’ colleges, the 
first few years in a teachers’ college may actually be more remunerative 
than in either a university or “other” college. As the table indicates, 
however, universities offer much greater rewards in the higher brackets. 

Salaries of geographers compare favorably, on the whole, with academic 
salaries for humanists and social scientists and unfavorably with those 
of physical and natural scientists and instructors in the professional 
schools. In general, for comparable levels of training and ability a 
college geographer will earn from $500 to $5000 less than he would in 
government, the differential increasing steadily with advance in exper- 
ience and rank. Data on.the income of geographers in business and other 
occupations are too sketchy to allow even a rough comparison. 

The academic life is popularly supposed to offer a great many "hidden 
benefits” in terms of type of environment, social prestige, and so forth, 
which compensate for the lower relative salaries. It is common for pro- 
fessors to deprecate these conceptions as myths, or clever propaganda of 
university and college administrations. Yet one constantly hears of 
cases, too well documented to doubt, of professors turning down much 
better paying jobs to stay where they are. How much of this is inertia, 
intellectual snobbery, or reasoned judgment would be difficult to assess. 
The satisfactions of opening new vistas for inquiring minds and of com- 
pleting difficult and important research projects are real enough. A 
graduate student is usually able to judge for himself after two to five 
years of study in a graduate department how highly he would rate the in- 
tangible "fringe benefits." 

There are, however, very tangible items beyond salary which seriously 
affect an individual's financial position in college teaching, and these 
should be carefully investigated in considering a prospective job. Does 
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the institution pay moving expenses? What is its pension plan and how 
much relatively does the employer contribute? Does the institution have 
an adequate group life insurance program; does it provide group rates 
for sickness, hospital, or accident insurance; and does it pay any part 
of these premiums? Does the state have an income tax; if so, how high 
are the rates? What is the relative cost of housing, fuel, utilities? 
Does the institution pay for travel to professional meetings? Does it 
allow regular sabbaticals with full or half pay? Is there an adequately 
supported internal research fund to support research projects? Is suf- 
ficient secretarial help available for the department? Can research 
assistants be hired? Is the library so inadequate that substantial per- 
sonal expenditures for books will be required? Are cultural and recre- 
ational facilities so limited that temptations to make frequent costly 
trips to larger centers will be great? All such details enter into a 
calculation of real compensation. 

4. How does one get a job as a college teacher of geography? There 
are teacher-placement agencies which help fill a large number of jobs in 
teachers’ colleges and the smaller four-year colleges. These ordinarily 
charge a fee from 1/20 to 1/9 of the first year's salary. This is the 
poorest and most expensive way to get a job, but it is surprisingly ef- 
fective, and the graduate student from a less well-known department, or 
from any place where his record has been something less than first- 
class, does well to avail himself of it. Such agencies can be recom- 
mended by most university and college authorities. 

Membership in the Association of American Geographers entitles one to 
make use of its efficient placement system, although it is the jobs that 
are hard to fill that seek men through that service, and the best posi- 
tions are rarely listed with it or filled through it. It does offer a 
much better range of jobs than the agencies, and (very important) it 
charges no fee. 

The best, and most usual, way to obtain a position is through one's 
own graduate department. Since beginning teachers can, at best, be 
little known outside their home departments, the opinion of the staff 
under whom the advanced degree was taken is of great importance. Initia- 
tive in calling or writing to prospective employing departments is not 
advisable; if the candidate knows of a position he does well to have one 
of his professors write for him. 

Publication of papers and presentation of papers at professional 
meetings prior to receiving the Ph.D. are even more helpful in getting 
the first position than they are in subsequently attracting offers for 
better positions after one is temporarily established. Initiation of 
correspondence with senior men in matters of research interest should 
probably be made through introduction and encouragement by one's own 
professors. The geographical profession is tight-knit, and overaggres- 
siveness or gaucherie is likely to be widely discussed and unfavorably 
remembered. The best pathways to a good position (apart from those con- 
cerned with demonstration of the intellectual abilities of the candidate) 
lie in getting a degree under a man or men who are widely respected, and 
in creating an impression of good sense and good taste by acting strictly 
in accord with them. 

5. rt of pr 


What sort of preparation should a student planning an academic 
career in geography have? To get any job today one must have at least 
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an M.A. To qualify for even tentative consideration in the better 
schools, advancement to candidacy for the Ph.D. is a general require- 
ment. And to advance rapidly the Ph.D., itself, is essential soon after, 
if not before, taking one's first position. Next to having the required 
degree, the most important thing is the standing of the school from 
which it is obtained and the men under whom the training for the degree 
has taken place. Ideally, all graduate students who wish to pursue a 
scholastic career should be burning with curiosity along certain well- 
defined lines and should seek the man or men who can best guide them. 
But most beginning graduate students are not this well oriented and tend 
to choose graduate schools on the basis of various expedients, chiefly 
financial ones, rather than on well-considered, logical grounds. The 
utmost effort should be made to learn the reputation of the university 
and the department where graduate study is being considered; to discover 
where its recipients of higher degrees have found jobs; and to seek the 
advice of good graduate students in several departments. One's under- 
graduate professor is likely to think that his own home department is 
among the best; self respect and self interest dictate that he should. 
Bear his inevitable prejudice in mind and seek other and more disinter- 
ested advice. 

Consideration of such practical matters should, however, not blind 
the student to his own interests and talents within the field of geogra- 
phy. He should look around among the desirable departments for one that 
seems to offer the best program of guidance for him. Few departments 
are really comprehensive, and a reasonably well-balanced, small depart- 
ment with a specialist in one's own focus of interest often has advan- 
tages over larger departments, particularly in terms of individual atten- 
tion by the professors. There is always the danger, however, that such 
men, because of large undergraduate teaching loads will be so pushed for 
time that even a small group of graduate students will receive less at- 
tention than it should have. 

On the whole it is probably better to "work one's way" as a graduate 
teaching fellow or research fellow than to spend full time in formal 
study, whether self-financed or supported by scholarship funds. The 
contacts with professors and other graduate students, and the skills one 
acquires in such “working” assistantships, usually outweigh the advan- 
tages of completing requirements a semester or two earlier. Certainly, 
the conduct of laboratory or discussion sections in large elementary 
courses is the only practical training for college teaching which is 
available and, unless the graduate student participates in them, his 
potential teaching ability remains unknown. Again, working on a re- 
search problem for someone else for a semester or two, watching a more 
experienced head and hand at work, may be invaluable for one's own per- 
sonal investigations in the future. Above all, such activities bring 
the student into closer contact with the professional staff. He can be 
sure his sins will find him out if he isn't going to make the grade. If 
he is of good quality, the more his professors know about him, and the 
sooner they know it, the better. The most effective time for utilizing 
scholarships and fellowships that involve no research or teaching duties 
is after advancement to candidacy for the Ph.D. and in writing the dis- 
sertation. 
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Previous remarks about the requirements of different types of col- 
leges have implied the kind of study program best suited for one posi- 
tion or another. A background in education geography, or in education 
per_ se, would certainly be of advantage in a teachers’ college. For the 
universities and many other colleges there are virtues in cultivating 
one of the less generally taught specialties, such as Africa, marketing, 
a variety of historical geography, or air photo interpretation, in which 
interest appears to be on the upgrade. 

It may be taken as axiomatic that whatever other training or skills 
he has, the beginning instructor should be able to lecture in and take 
complete charge of any of the broad basic courses in "Principles," phy- 
sical, economic, or world regional geography. He also would be well ad- 
vised to have some competence in one of the four most popular continental 
areas, in one of the more popular branches of physical geography, and in 
one of the widely offered cultural fields. Such a minimum breadth of 
competence is demanded by most graduate schools and is usually required 
for advancement to candidacy for the Doctorate. However, spreading one- 
self too thin is also serious danger; excellence in one or two special- 
ties will help to distinguish a man from the crowd, and if one seeks a 
position in a research-dominated department, he must have demonstrated 
such excellence. 

Probably, the most valuable training in graduate schools is in the 
research seminar. It is not too much to say that the graduate student's 
real reputation for good or ill, is made in such an experience. Unques- 
tionably, for the good of themselves and of geography, graduate students 
are required to attend too many lectures instead of doing more independ- 
ent digging. Since they must largely make their livings later by teach- 
ing, and since the best method of learning to teach is a combination of 
watching others do it and trying it oneself, the lecture courses attended 
by graduate students do serve a purpose. It is not in them, however, 
that the graduate student really demonstrates his worth; and they are 
not the best ways of learning for mature students. For the sake of his 
whole future career the graduate student should put everything he has 
into as much individual inquiry as he can, and he should seek the most 
rigorous criticism of his methods and his results. 

There are no short cuts to the training needed. Geographers take 
longer to complete the Ph.D. program than do students in most other 
fields. Two years for an M.A. and at least two more for advancement to 
the Ph.D. are common experiences for the best geography students in the 
best departments, and an additional two years for completion of the dis- 
sertation would probably be under, rather than over, the norm in the 
better graduate schools. This program can be shortened by unusual abil- 
ity, by the use of summer time in continuous study, or by taking the de- 
gree in institutions where the requirements are less rigorous. On the 
whole, graduate students are urged to avoid bargains in hurried degrees; 
they are usually dear. The salary differential as between a fast or 
slow degree may easily balance in six or seven years, and thereafter the 
fast degree may prove costly indeed. This is perhaps only another way 
of saying that the reputations of the institutions and the men responsible 
for granting the degree also set its value in the academic market place. 

6. What is the future o emi raphy? A definitive answer 
to this question could not be attempted without absurd pretensions to 
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omniscience. However, unless the United States and Canada should lower, 
rather than raise, their educational sights, an expansion in undergradu- 
ate enrollment is bound to begin before the end of the present decade as 
the “"war-babies” reach college age, and to remain high for a considerable 
period. Even if geography were to do no more than maintain its present 
relative position in the colleges we might expect something like a 50 to 
75 percent increase in the numbers of college positions in the next dec- 
ade. There has been, however, a much more rapid advance in the position 
of geography in colleges in the last decade than in the general undergra- 
duate registration. Indeed, in many institutions geography has steadily 
advanced in the face of declining enrollments. And there is room for 
advance! 

The surveys of Benjamin Fine, conducted for and publicized by The New 
York Times, have stressed the degree of geographical illiteracy among 
college students. In the year 1950-51 Fine inferred from his sample 
that “fewer than 5 percent of the college students in this country are 
taking even one geography course this academic year." 

We could expect, therefore, a continued increase in the number of 
teaching positions in college geography even if the undergraduate student 
population were to remain static. From any point of view the position of 
the prospective trainee for a teaching career is hopeful in terms of ob- 
taining a relatively good job and of earning a comparively good income 
as incomes in college teaching go. An increasing movement of geographers 
into business and government is another favorable trend for the profes- 
sion. Continued scarcity of geographers in face of an increasing demand 
should have the same beneficial effect on salaries that it has had for 
the last decade. 


Conclusion 


There is considerable variety in the kinds of positions open to col- 
lege teachers of geography. In the beginning, the geographer will aver- 
age a dozen or more class-contact hours a week. He may hope to earn 
$4000 a year for a nominal 10-month schedule (usually nearer to eight 
months of actual teaching and another month of registration, examina- 
tions, etc.). He may expect to increase his initial income (in real 
money values) by 25 to 50 percent in ten years. 

He should select a graduate school with great care, and he should ex- 
pect to depend upon the-reputation he makes there for the kind of job he 
will get for, in all probability, he will obtain that position through 
the aegis of his own graduate school. Ability to do a competent job of 
teaching is important everywhere, but for distinction and higher sal- 
aries research ability will count much more. There is every prospect 
that there will be plenty of good positions open in the next two decades 
and that the level of the geographer's income, relative to his colleagues 
should improve. 

It should, perhaps, be added that academic geography offers a program 
of activity which has kept many outstanding scholars and teachers en- 
thusiastically and usefully employed throughout their careers. The pro- 
fessional geographer's training is appropriately rigorous for the stern 
challenge he must face, but most men who have devoted their efforts to 
meeting it have been happy in so doing. If the material rewards are 
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modest, the satisfactions of accomplishment in education, the advance- 
ment of knowledge, or service to economic enterprise and government have 
proved adequate additional compensation to the small but doughty band 
which has so rapidly and solidly established academic geography in Amer- 
ica in this past half-century. No career can offer a prouder banner to 
carry in the always difficult, often discouraging, but absolutely vital 
battle against ignorance, intolerance and inefficiency which is the col- 
lege professor's inescapable but enviable lot. 

This paper of advice should not close without one important caveat. 
Wanting to be an academic geographer is not, in itself, any guarantee 
that one has the appropriate kinds of temperament, intelligence and per- 
sistence to become one. Enthusiasm is a necessary, but not sufficient, 
condition of success. 


AMERICAN GEGGRAPHY: INVENTCRY & PROSPECT 


THE NATURE OF GEOGRAPHY 
$2.20 
postpaid 


Copies of these publications may be obteined 
from the central office of the Association. 


Map Collections in the United States and Canada, A Directory. 
Edited by Marie C. Goodman of the Library of Congress Map Division 
and published by the Special Libraries Association, 31 East 10th 
Street, New York 3, New York. 1954. $3.00. 


This Directory records the map holdings of 527 collections in the 
U.S. and Canada, and notes the current address, the people in charge, 
the area and subject fields of specialization, the size of staff, 
the volume of holdings, reproduction facilities, and limitations 
on service, etc. 
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A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON CAREERS IN GEOGRAPHY 


raph reer 


Anonymous Employment, Education, and Earnings of American 
Men of Science, Bulletin No. 1027, United States 
Department of Labor, May 1951. (U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.) 

Pamphlet analyzes questionnaires sent to American scientists. Geogra- 
phers' replies shown in tables on region of employment, salaries, sec- 
ondary specialties, highest degree held, and type of employer. Other 
figures available for "earth sciences" in which geography is included. 


Applebaum, William "The Geographer in Business and His Requisite 
Training,” The Professio G apher, April 
1947, pp. 1-4. 

Business is a practical new field for geographers to conquer. Types 
of contributions geographers can make to this field cited. Desirable 
orientation for both professors and students suggested. Outlook for 
such a development in the geographic field from a professional view- 
point. (The author is a geographer pioneer in business.) 


Deasy, George F. “Training, Professional Work, and Military Ex- 

perience of Geographers, 1942-1947," The Pro- 

fessional Geographer, Dec. 1947, pp. 1-14. 

Report of a questionnaire survey sent out to members of the American 

Society for Professional Geographers, Association of American Geogra- 
phers, and National Council of Geography Teachers. Purpose was to de- 
termine war activities as well as training and professional work of 
members both before and during the war. A graphic summary of results 
follows the text. (One of the few systematic, quantitative attempts at 
self-analysis by geographers. ) 


"The Geographer's Salary," The Professional 
Geographer, Dec. 1948, pp. 4-16. 

Results of a questionnaire sent to American Society for Professional 
Geographers members in 1947. Delimits salary categories into which 
most geographers fall. Deals with factors influencing size of salary -- 
such as age, sex, type of occupation, geographic location, and educa- 
tional qualifications. Presentation by means of description and graphs. 
(A pioneer survey of geographers" salaries. ) 


Diettrich, Sigismond "To Provide Vocation Guidance," from Nineteenth 
Yearbook 9. tional n or th 
Studies. 

Geography is necessary not only to the highly trained specialist, but 
also to the ordinary citizen. Resource-use, economic, and social plan- 
ning suggested as fertile fields for the geographer. Military fields, 
education, and business opportunities expanding as job possibilities. 
Geography in education especially important to develop informed citizens 
and to enable students to choose new, as well as unconventional, careers. 
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Freeman, Otis W. "Geography: Seen from the Office of Education," 
The Journal of Geography, Oct. 1949, pp. 276- 
283. 
Explanation of work of geographic education specialist. Of especial 
- | interest is report of project on geography in the colleges; 1015 cata- 
-EACAN F jogs studied with attention to degrees offered by various institutions. 


States Courses classified into technique, regional, systematic; discussed as to 

“Enment © frequency of occurrence. Discussion of short and long-range projects of 
Office of Education included. 

Pogra- 

wg Goodman, Elsie Katcher The Outlook for Women in Geology, Geography and 

led F Meteorology, Bulletin No. 223-7, United States 

» Department of Labor, Women's Bureau, 1947. (U.S. 

Ate Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.) 

ril Estimate of number of women geographers in 1946. Description of usual 
employment in teachers’ or women's colleges. Indicates role played by 

women geographers in government agencies during war. Earnings, chances 

for advancement, and general outlook presented. 

ir 


* | Kratz, Lawrence “Geography and Municipal Bond Analysis," The 
; ournal 


r » Sept. 1950, pp. 255-256. 
Municipal bond analysts are beset with many community problems of a 
Exe - geographic nature. List of sample problems presented. Geographic knowl- 
' edge also necessary to both buyers and sellers of municipal bonds. 


a 


To- 
eas Little, Homer P. “Geography as a Profession," reproduced, re- 
as » Ekblaw, W. Elmer vised from Science, April 7, 1922, for National 
in Research Council, (2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington, D.C.) June 1938, 3 mimeographed 
ts pages. 
s at Attractiveness of geography as a scientific profession set forth. List 
_ of major opportunities open to geographers as well as scope of geogra- 
) phic study and research described. 
1 | Miller, E. Willard Careers in Geography, The Institute of Research, 
nal 537 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 1948. (Pamphlet 
-- 20 pages.) 
ry -- Brief history of geographic thought followed by classification of the 
ae _ many geographic fields. Author leans toward viewpoint stressing regional 
aphs, _ over systematic geography in importance. Requisite training, qualifica- 


' tions and opportunities described. Results of surveys by American Soc- 

- iety for Professional Geographers utilized. Short bibliography and list 

eenth & of professional associations appended. (A popular statement on the sub- 
ia] | Ject designed to “sell" geography as a career.) 


a] 


but | Miller, Harold Vv. "Training Geographers for Planning,” The Journal 
lan- of Geography, May 1948, pp. 177-183. 

is, ? Philosophical and practical aspects of city and regional planning pos- 
% _ itions considered. Desirable courses for various branches of planning 


‘zens | ‘cecommended. Emphasis is on mastery of field techniques and ability to 
reers, Write and speak well. There is a definite place for geographers in this 
_ field. (At time of writing, author was Director of East Tennessee Office 


_ of the Tennessee State Planning Commission.) 
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Odell, Clarence B. "The Needs of Private Industry in the Training 
of Cartographers," The Pr © r 
Sept. 1951, pp. 9-11 

Discusses background and needs of current commercial cartographers. 
Suggests other possible sources of employment besides map companies. 
Outlines desirable requisites in training of cartographers for industry, 
Peltier, Louis “Analysis of Membership of The Association of 
American Geographers,” The Professional Geogra- 
pher, July 1952, pp. 2-3. 

Discusses characteristics of American geographers as found in the 1952 
directory of members. 
membership are analyzed. 
present-day geographers. 
occupations is noted. 


The dispersion of members into non-teaching 


Pruitt, Amy M. "The Geographer in Public Health Research,” The 


Professional Geographer, Dec. 1947, pp. 15-16, 

Ideas presented on how geographers may utilize their training in the 
public health field. Methods of “cracking” field indicated. 

Quam, Louis 0. “Cartography for Geographers," rofessi 
Geographer, Dec. 1946, pp. 10-12 





















The number, age and scholastic attainments of the | 
A table presents the occupations engaged in by © 


Keport of Middle Atlantic Division of American Society for Professional | 


Geographers on requisite training in cartography for all geographers. 
Concrete suggestions as to what should be taught about maps at both gra- 
duate and undergraduate levels. Comprehensive outline of fundamental 
objectives and subject matter of cartography courses at junior-senior 
level. 

Robinson, Arthur H. "University Training for Government Cartogra- 
phers,” The Professional Geographer, Sept. 195], 
pp. 4-6. 


Fundamentals of training for map compilers in government work set forth. 


Specific phases to be studied are outlined. Suggests few colleges 


equipped to intensively train cartographers. 


"Geography in Practice in the Federal Govern- 
ment, Washington," Chap.XXIV, pp. 566-586 of 
eograph the Twenti entury -- A Study 


Rose, John Kerr 


of Growth, Fields, Techniques, Aims and Trends, | 


edited by Griffith Taylor, New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. London: Methuen, 1951, 
630 pages. 

Briefly reviews employment of geographers in the Federal Government 
through World War II; considers in more detail the situation as of about 
1948 as to number, types of work done, techniques used, recruitment and 
salaries. Problems as to the future of geographic research and employ- 
ment in the Federal Service are raised, with particular references to 
specialization and interdisciplinary training. 
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Tuthill, Richard L. 





"Training Geographers for Transportation,” The 
» May 1948, pp. 184-190. 
Applied geography keynotes article. Research, traffic, and advertis- 
PS, ' ing aspects of transportation are discussed from the geographer's view- 
. _ point. Personal qualifications as well as desirable training both with- 
istry, in and without geography concretely stated. 


1 of © Van Cleef, Eugene “Training for Geography and Business,” The 
ogra | Journal of Geography, May 1948, pp. 173-177. 

t Ability in business as well as geography necessary equipment for geo- 
» 1952 += grapher aspiring to career in business. Initiative and pioneer spirit 
f the! indispensable in relatively unconquered field of endeavor. Practical 
experience in business world is important. Examples of employment op- 
portunities presented. 


Voskuil, Robert J. "Cartographers in Government," The Professional 
» June 1950, pp. 29-32. 

An exposition of the types of cartographic work done in Washington. 
Basic facts presented as to agencies in which cartographers are employed, 
salary range, estimated number, and definition of work performed. Dis- 
tinction made between specializations of cartographers. Employment re- 
quirements and trends described. 
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Wantland, L. M. "Geography is Vital to the Business Student,” 
» Sept. 1950, pp. 243-248. 






grta- Discusses need of more economic geography for business administration 
al students. Short report of questionnaire returned from 75 colleges on 
or economic geography courses, credit hours, and staff. Quotations from 
prominent business firms stress importance of geographic knowledge. 
Findings of survey of Southwestern Publishing Company and U.S. Office of 
ca- Education cited as to status of economic geography. Use and purpose of 
195], economic geography outlined. 
forth, Woodman, Lyman L. a ral il Se " 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, Pamphlet 40, 
1950, 28 pages. (U.S. Government Printing 
. Office, Washington 25, D.C.) 
me fl General information about map agencies plus use and production of gov- 
f ernment maps. Article on “Employment in the Cartographic Field,” (pp. 12- 
dy § 20) contains Civil Service salary schedules, examination types and re- 
nds, _ quirements, and lists places where examination announcements may be 
— procured. 
i Wrigley, Robert L. “Opportunities for Geographers in the Planning 
nd Field,” The Professional Geographer, March 1953, 


bout [ Pp. 8. 
and Suggests that possibly one-fourth of the position openings for planners 
oy- : over a recent two-year period could have been filled by geographers. Lists 
sources of information on possible openings in plannings. 
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raphy in Institutions of Higher Learnin 
Bellotti, Helen "Changes in the Geography Taught in Teacher- 
Wirick, Betty C. Education Institutions," The Journal of Geo- 
Menk, Elizabeth graphy, Sept. 1945, pp. 246-250. 


Comparison with 1933 study by Floyd Cunningham. This study compiles 
information gathered from questionnaires returned by about 130 educa- 
tional institutions. Statistics presented by means of one table and 
short discussion as to type of geography courses, required and elective; 
Status of department; qualifications of instructors. Percentage gain 
or loss of number of schools offering various courses in 1933 and in 1s 
1943 shown by table. — 
Fine, Benjamin "Geography Almost Ignored in Colleges Survey 5 
Shows," The New York Times, Dec. 18, 1950. p. 1. 

Times survey of 298 institutions of higher learning in United States. 
Laments fact that geography almost ignored in our nation's colleges when 
"United States is engaged in global leadership." Less than 5 percent of 
United States college students take one geography course. Prominent geo- 
graphers quoted as to need for geography today. They also attest to dis- 
turbing geographical ignorance of college students. Reasons for inclusion 
of geography in college curriculum presented. Statistical result of sur- 
vey given. 





"U.S. College Students ‘Flunk" in Knowledge of 
Geography," The New York Times, June 11, 1951, 
1 





Pp. i. 

Survey of 4752 college students shows wide ignorance of geography. 
Times test, prepared by Clark University with advice of N.C.G.T., re- 
ports the "lack of knowledge of even the fundamental aspects of American 
life is appalling." Answers to series of elementary geographic questions 
presented. Questionnaire, correct answers abd results indicated in table. 


Freeman, Otis W. "Geography Offerings in Universities and Col- 
. leges of the United States," Higher Education, 
Nov. 15, 1948, pp. 61-65. 

Presentation of 4 statistical tables from U.S. Office of Education sur- 
vey. Occurrence of individual courses classified as to regional, tech- 
nique, physical systematic, or cultural systematic. Tables divided into 
following categories: colleges offering graduate work, colleges giving 
major or minor in geography toward bachelor's degree, colleges of educa- | 
tion, and teachers colleges. Short discussion as to schools presenting 
such courses and variants within categories. 


"Status and Purposes of College Geography,” 
Higher Education, Oct. 1, 1948, pp. 31-33. 


Outlines value of geography. Some figures presented on survey of 1015 


catalogs (same as above). Names schools with prominent geography gra- i 
duate departments. States emphasis on and actual type of geography for 
some of these schools. 
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"Geography in Far-Western Institutions of Higher 
Learning,” School Science and Mathematics, Dec. 
1948, pp. 697-704. 

Article covers eleven westernmost states of U.S. Comprehensive survey 
of number of courses offered in schools classified into major univer- 
sities, colleges, minor universities, colleges of education, and junior 

colleges. Classification of geography departments and type of courses 
-- general, regional, Systematic and technique courses. Offering of 
Ph.D. and masters’ degrees rated. Types of theses subjects noted. 


National Council of "College Geography and Its Relations to Teacher 
Geography Teachers rr in Secondary School Geography," The 
» Feb. 1946, pp. 45-78. 

A comprehensive study by the Committee on Standards of Certification 
under the chairmanship of Alfred H. Meyer. Poses problem of “geographic 
illiteracy." Bulk of article is report of questionnaire survey of 653 
institutions of higher learning. Supposition is that if college teach- 
ing improves so will high school teaching improve. Survey covers number 
courses taught per school, number geography courses in education, geogra- 
phy departmental structure, trends since 1941-42, recommendations for 
developing geographic curriculum, organization of college department. 
Maps show results by states. 


“A Partial List of Field Courses Offered by De- 

partments of Geography -- Spring, Summer 1950." 

A 2-page mimeographed report prepared by the 

Committee on Field and Travel Experience under 

the Chairmanship of Pauline P. Schwartz, New 

Haven State Teachers College, New Haven, Conn. 
Fifteen such courses at different universities listed and explained -- 

credits, area of study, names of instructors. 


Schwendeman, J. R. Directory of College Geography of the United 

States, Academic Year 1951-1952. Department of 

Geography, U. of Kentucky, Lexington, May 1953. 

A directory of geography courses taught in U.S. institutions of higher 
learning. Gives also information on student enrollment. Lists firms 
publishing geographic texts, atlases, globes and other teaching aids. 


Sherman, John C. “Preparation of Geography Teachers," Education, 
Sept. 1948, pp. 3-8. 

Discusses steps in geographic training in general and for those spec- 
ializing in the various geographic fields. Calls for reorientation in 
training -- more field work. Suggests sequence of geography courses and 
stresses importance of maps in teaching geography. 

Thomas, benjamin E, "College Geography in the Rocky Mountain States,” 
» April 1949, pp. 160-170. 

Sixty-five institutions of higher learning in these eight states clas- 
sified into universities, colleges, teachers colleges, liberal arts col- 
leges, and junior colleges. The number of geography courses given by 
each school plus the training and background of people teaching geogra- 
phy presented for each classification. 
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Ullman, Edward L. Geography and Harvard. Preliminary mimeographed 
draft prepared for committee use, Feb. 1950, 
25 pages. 


An assessment of geography in the past and at present, with indications 
of future trends. Discusses the various applications and accomplishments 
of geography. Gives reasons for establishment of an independent geogra- 
phy department at Harvard, and emphasizes the role Harvard could play in 
this field. (A comprehensive analysis.) 


Van Valkenburg, Samuel "Graduate Training in Geography," The Journal 
of Geography, Sept. 1948, pp. 219-227. 
Structure of Clark University Graduate School of Geography used as 
basis of articles. Desirable training of those doing graduate work 
sketched together without line of work required by M.A. and Ph.D. can- 
didates. Job opportunities lie mainly in education; however, other pos- 
sibilities are discussed. 


Research Opportunities in Geography 


Anonymous “Aids to Geographic kesearch Afforded by the 
Department of State,” The Professional Geogra- 
pher, June 1950, pp. 38-39. 
Sources of inquiry for information from the various divisions of the 
State Department listed. Available research facilities for "Qualified 
scholars" described. 


“Aids for Graduate Study," The Professional 
Geographer, Jan. 1950, pp. 19-27. 

Fellowships, scholarships, assistantships and other means of obtaining 
financial aid listed at twenty-six colleges giving graduate work in geo- 
graphy, Sources through which additional information may be obtained 
from each school also given. 


Educational Exchanges Under the Fulbright Act, 
Department of State Publication 3657, Released 
Dec. 1949. (U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.) 
Pamphlet describes background leading to passage of Fulbright Act and 
its provisions. Excellent opportunity which provides means for those 
wishing to do graduate study, university teaching, or lecturing, or ad- 


vanced research. Aid also available to those who wish to teach in either § 


national or American elementary or secondary schools abroad. Unrestricted 
to any particular field of study. Method of application for such grants 
described. 


Black, Lloyd D. "Geographers and Point Four," The Professional 
Geographer, Jan. 1952, pp. 25-28. 

Opportunities for geographers in Point Four program outlined. Opera- 
tion of program and present geographic participation described. Suggests 
geographers can aid in screening project applications, regional inventory 
and planning, field work, and program administration. 
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COUNCIL ACTIONS OF APRIL 11 AND 14, 1954 


1. Draft amendments to the By-Laws of the constitution were consid- 
ered and adopted at the Business Meeting on April 13. 

2. A motion was passed that the award made to Gladys Wrigley in 1952 
be regarded as an Outstanding Achievement Award and a Life Membership be 
granted to her. 

3. Accepted the report of the Committee on Air Force ROTC and appoint- 
ed Merle Prunty to succeed Jan 0.M. Broek as Chairman. 

4. Commended and discharged the Committee on American Geography. 

5. Approved reproduction and distribution of 5,000 copies of the 
brochure, “A Career in Geography" prepared by the Committee on Careers 
in Geography. Authorized publication of the four articles concerning 
careers, and the bibliography in the May, 1954, issue of The Profes- 
sional Geographer and reproduction of 500 extra copies of this issue. 
The report of the Committee was accepted and the Committee discharged 
with thanks. 

6. Appointed George Jenks to succeed Erwin Raisz as Chairman of the 
Cartography Committee. 

7. The report of the Committee on Exchange of Publications was ac- 
cepted with modifications. It was felt that an exchange program should 
be maintained. It was agreed that the exchange list should be reduced 
to organizations or institutions which produce a research journal of 
real significance or quality in geography and cartography; that requests 
for new exchanges should be approved only when the requesting organiza- 
tion is clearly geographic or cartographic in nature, when the material ; 
offered in exchange is of real professional value and when a paid sub- 
scription cannot be obtained; that a permanent exchange committee be 
established; and that all requests for exchanges be considered by the 
reconstituted committee which would make recommendations to the Council. 

The list of holdings shall be published in The Professional Geogr 

8. Committee on Kelations with Foreign Geographers was continued. 
This Committee should refer all questions of exchange of publications 
to the Exchange Committee. 

9. Appointed Lester Trueblood to succeed Paul A. Siple as Chairman of 
the Committee on Geographers in National Defense. 

10. Committee on the National Atlas was discharged. The Council au- 
thorized discussions with the National Research Council relative to the 
establishment of a Committee on the National Atlas. 

ll, The Committee on the Near East was discharged. 

12. Commended the Program Committee for organizing a program of in- 
vited papers in accordance with the mandate from the Council for the 
SOth Anniversary Program. 

13. Appointed Edward B. Espenshade, Jr., Chairman of the Publications 
Committee to succeed Jan 0.M. Broek. Appointed John Borchert and Fred 
Kniffen to the editorial board of The Annals. Referred to the Committee 
questions of an outlet for cartographic publications; revision of the 
brochure, "A Career in Geography;" recommending a successor to Henry M. 
Kendall as editor of The Annals; and a decision on deceased members to 
be memorialized. 

14. Meredith F. Burrill was appointed editor of The Professional Geo- 
grapher to succeed Arch C. Gerlach. 
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15. Fred Kniffen was appointed to succeed kaymond E. Murphy as Chair. 
man of the Committee on Research Grants. Approved the recommendation of 
the Committee that applications for grants must be received by December 
1. Noted that funds available for research for this fiscal year have 
been obligated. 

16. Accepted the report of the Tellers Committee as follows: 

527 Total ballots case 
68 Ballots disqualified because of no signature on 
envelope or ballot itself 





469 
President: Joseph A. Russell 
Vice-President: Louis 0. Quam 
Secretary: Burton W. Adkinson 
Councilors: Leslie Hewes 





Trevor Lloyd 
Instructed the Secretary to allow about 20 days instead of 10 for retum) 
of ballots, and to advise members that ballots returned in unsigned en- | 
velopes will be disqualified. 

17. Report of the informal Committee on Climatic Data was accepted 
and an abridged report was authorized for publication in The Professional 

18. Informal Committee on Historical Geography continued on an in- 
formal basis. 

19. Authorized a Committee on Trends and Training in Placement of 
Geographers under the chairmanship of Joseph A. Russell. 

20. Appointed Richard N. Hall to succeed Henry J. Warman as Chairman 
of the Credentials Committee. 

21. Named Joseph A. Russell to represent the Association as a dele- 
gate to the meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science in September, 1954, 

22. Rescinded action of the Executive Committee concerning Dues kKe- 
mitted Memberships and authorized further study of the question. 

23. Approved the affiliation of the New York Metropolitan Division 
with the New York Academy of Sciences. 

24. Accepted with thanks the offer of S. Whittemore Boggs to present 
to the Association all royalties from the U.S. sales of his chartograph, 
the gift to be added to the research funds. 

25. Slst Annual Meeting: Accepted the invitation of Memphis State 
Teachers College to hold the 1955 meeting in Memphis, Tennessee, during © 
the week of April 11. Consideration will be given at the next annual 

= 





meeting to selecting meeting sites two years ahead. 
26. Appointed Rayburn W. Johnson of Memphis State Teachers College ~ 
Chairman of Local Arrangements Committee for the 5lst Annual Meeting. } 
27. Appointed George Cressey Chairman of the Program Committee. The 
following suggestions were made to the Program Committee: ’ 
(a) That the Program shall consist of some general sessions of 
invited papers, and the other sessions shall consist of papers submitted 
by the membership within the framework of a topical specialty, the 
screening of these papers not to be too rigid. The Program Committee is 
to have as much autonomy as possible, however. 
(b) If possible,appearance on the Program be confined to Members | 
and Associate Members of the Association. 
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Chair. 28. Approved the action of the President in requesting Divisional 
tion of | Chairman to submit names of suitable younger members of the Association 
cember | from their respective Divisions for service on Committees and other 
have assignments. 

29. Asked the President to serve as Chairman of a group to attempt 
to obtain additional funds for research. 

30. Executive Committee of the Council: This consists of the Presi- 
1 dent, the Vice-President, the Treasurer, the Secretary, the Past Presi- 
dent, and the following two elected members: Edward B. Espenshade, Jr., 
and Trevor Lloyd. 

31. Referred to the Publications Committee the request from the South- 
_ east Division to reproduce papers presented at their annual meetings and 
directed the Southeast Division to prepare a detailed proposal. 

32. Accepted reports from the following Committees and Officers: 





a 








Placement Nominating Committee 
return} Finance Honors Committee 
od en- | Geography of the Americas Central Office 

E Membership Secretary 
yted Current Political Geography Treasurer 
sional | Editors 

The July, 1954, issue of The Professional Geographer will contain a 

in- complete list of Committees and their membership. 

of 
i rman 
lele- 

of 
} Kee § 
ion CORRECTION 
esent } 
graph, | A misleading annotation concerning the 

t Journal of Geography appeared in an article 
ate by A.C. Gerould and !.J. Warman: "Most Cited 
uring Periodicals in Geography," published in the 
ual | March, 1954 issue of The Professional Geogra- 

; pher, p. 8. The annotation should have been: 
ege "For teachers of elementary, high school, and 
ng. } college geography." lH.J. Warman. 
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ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING, APKIL 13, 1954 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


1, At the well attended business meeting President Whitaker empha- 
sized the increase in research and scholarly production of American geo- 
graphers. He also explained that he had been asked by the Council to 
give the presidential address this year because the amended constitu- 
tion had been adopted too late for an honorary president to give the 
address. 

2. A tribute to the six members whose deaths occurred during the pre- 
vious year was presented by Guido Weigend, representing the membership 
chairman, 

3. The Secretary reported the present membership figure to be about 
1700. 

4. The Chairman of the Air Force ROTC Committee emphasized General 
Deichelman's interest in the problem of teaching geography to ROTC stu- 
dents and the responsibility of geographers to give courses wherever 
possible for the Air Force program. He especially urged AAG members to 
cooperate in giving workshop training to Air Force officers being pre- 
pared to teach political geography. 

5. Keports of the Secretary and Treasurer were accepted, and the 
Treasurer explained that a larger cash balance had been maintained to 
meet payments falling due for reproduction of American Geography: In- 
ventory & Prospect. 

6. After considering nominations by the Council and some additional 
nominations from the floor, the members elected the following committee 
members: 

Credentials Committee: William li. Pierson 
Honors Committee: Carleton P. Barnes, Chairman 
Samuel N. Dicken 
Wilma Fairchild 
Nominating Committee: Alfred Meyer, Chairman 
Lloyd D. Black 
Joseph R. Schwendeman 

7. Amendments and additions to the By-Laws (sections 1, 2, and 3) as 
reproduced with the Constitution in this issue of The Professional Geo- 
grapher were unanimously accepted. 

8. A resolution presented by Meredith F. Burrill, addressed to the 
Secretary of State, the President of the Senate, and the Speaker of the 
House, was adopted. The resolution recommended that Congress take the 
necessary action to pay the U.S. quota to the Pan-American Institute of 
Geography and llistory according to the quota basis established at the 
Fifth General Assembly of that Institute in 1950. 

9. The Secretary announced a lecturing award in Economic Geography 
was available under the 1954 Fulbright Program with the Union of South 
Africa. The Conference Board Committee of the Associated Kesearch 
Councils hopes that a senior professor will be available for this award. 

10. The Secretary was warmly thanked for the work he had done for the 
Association during his three years in office. 
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QONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS 
As approved by the Executive Committee February 12, 1953. 


Article I. Name 
The name of the organization shall be the Association of American 
Geographers. 


Article II. 

The objectives of this Association shall be to further professional 
investigations in geography and to encourage the application of geogra- 
phic findings in education, government, and business. The Association 
shall support these objectives by promoting acquaintance and discussion 
among its members and with scholars in related fields, by stimulating 
research and scientific exploration, by encouraging the publication of 
scholarly studies, and by performing services to aid the advancement of 
its members and the field of geography. 


Article III. Membership 

Section 1. Members. The principal criterion of eligibility for mem- 
bership shall be mature professional activity in the field of geography. 
This criterion shall be considered to have been met by an individual who 
possesses any one of the following qualifications: (a) a Ph.D. degree 
in geography (or equivalent education) or a masters degree in geography 
followed by at least one year's full-time service as a professional geo- 
grapher, or (b) an undergraduate degree in geography and at least three 
years' full-time service as a professional geographer, or (c) signifi- 
cant professional contributions to the field of geography, or (d) train- 
ing, work, and/or contributions in geography equivalent to any of the 
preceding groups in the opinion of the Credentials Committee. 

Section 2. Associates. Persons who are actively interested in the 
objectives of the Association but who do not meet the qualifications for 
membership may become Associate Members on application to the Secretary. 

Section 3. Membership Rights. (a) Members. All Members shall have 
full voting and office holding rights. (b) Associates. Associates 
shall have the same rights as Members except to nominate, vote and hold 
office in the National Association or to hold the Chairmanship or Presi- 
dency of a Regional Division. (c) Misuse of Affiliation. Any Member 
or Associate who makes use of his affiliation with the Association in a 
manner considered improper by the Council may be suspended by the Council 
after opportunity has been given the individual for a hearing before the 
Council and may be expelled from the Association by a vote of the Council 
and a majority of Members voting at the next Business Meeting of the 
Association. 


Article IV. r n it 
Section 1. Elected Officers and Committees. The elected national of- 


ficers of the Association shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Sec- 
retary, a Treasurer, and six elected Councilors. The duties of these 
officers shall be those normally pertaining to their various posts. A 
Credentials Committee, a Nominating Committee, and an Honors Committee 
shall be elected also. The terms of office shall begin on the day 
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following the Annual Meeting of the Association and the period between 
Annual Meetings shall be considered a one-year term. The terms of of- 
fice shall be one year for President, Vice-President, and members of the 
Nominating Committee and Honors Committee, and three years for Secretary, 
Treasurer, elected Councilors, and members of the Credentials Committee, 
The President, Vice-President, and elected Councilors shall not be eli- 
gible for immediate re-election to the same office, and the Secretary 
and Treasurer shall not be eligible for re-election to the same office 
until after a lapse of six years following termination of the first ten- 
ure. The terms of office of the elected Councilors shall be arranged so 
that two shall retire each year.. The Chairmen of the Regional Divisions 
shall be Councilors ex officio. The Secretary shall maintain the cen- 
tral office of the Association. 

Section 2, Meth of Nomination and Election of Officers. The Nomi- 
nating Committee shall make two or more nominations for each office, ex- 


cept for those of President, and Vice-President. The Vice-President may , 


be named as single candidate for the Presidency. However, if the Vice- 
President is not in a position to accept candidacy, the Nominating Con- 
mittee must nominate at least two candidates for the vacancy. The Vice- 
President is to be selected from a slate of at least three candidates. 
The Nominating Committee shall submit its slate of candidates to the 
Secretary at least three months prior to the next Annual Meeting of the 
Association. The Secretary shall immediately notify the membership of 
these nominations. Additional nominations may be made in writing by any 
ten members of the Association if received by the Secretary at least 60 
days prior to the announced date of the Annual Meeting. At least 30 
days before the Annual Meeting the Secretary shall mail to all Members 
official ballots to be returned to the Secretary within 10 days and be 
counted by tellers appointed by him from the list of members. The 
Council shall have power to fill vacancies until the next election. 

Section 3. Council and Executive Committee. The Council shall con- 
sist of the national officers elected under Section 1, the most recent 
past President, and the Chairmen of the Kegional Divisions. The Council 
shall have power to transact all business of the Association and to as- 
sign specific responsibilities to the various officers and committees of 
the Association. The Council shall assist the President in selecting 
committees to advance the work of the Association and may designate cer- 
tain committees to be elected by the membership. The Council may dele- 
gate to officers authority to sign contracts. The Council shall meet at 
least once each year at the call of the President. Notices of Council 
meetings shall be sent out at least two weeks in advance. A majority 
of the Council shall constitute a quorum. 

The Council shall elect an Executive Committee from its own members 
so located that this committee may meet at frequent intervals to trans- 
act the business of the Association. Official actions of the Executive 
Committee shall be subject to approval by the Council by majority vote 
in a mail ballot. Official actions of the Executive Committee and by 
the Council shall be published as promptly as practicable. 

Section 4. Lditors. An Editor or Editors shall be appointed by the 
Council for such term as it may determine. 

Section 5. Committees. A Credentials Committee of three Members, a 
Nominating Committee of three Members and an Honors Committee of three 
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Members shall be elected at the Business Meeting of the Association. 

The Council shall make at least three nominations for members of the 
Nominating Committee and the Honors Committee and at least one nomina- 
tion for the Credentials Committee. The nominations by the Council mst 
be announced to the membership at least 60 days before the Annual Meet- 
ing. For the Nominating Committee three additional candidates may be 
nominated by the membership at large. Such nominations may be made by 
mail, if supported by at least ten Members or at the Business Meeting, 
if seconded. Two years must elapse before a Past President can be a 
member of the Nominating Committee. Additional nominations may be made 
from the floor. A Placement Committee shall be appointed and other com- 
mittees may be appointed by the President and shall act according to 
procedures established by the Council. The membership of these commit- 
tees shall be subject to approval by the Council. 


Article V. 

Section 1. Annual Meetings. The Annual Meeting of the Association 
shall be held at such time and place as the Council may designate. The 
Council may arrange other meetings in addition to the Annual Meeting. 
Announcement of the time and place of meetings must be mailed to Members 
and Associate Members at least thirty days in advance. 

Section 2. Business Meetings. A Business Meeting shall be held dur- 
ing the Annual Meeting. During this meeting, as part of the Secretary's 
report, a summary of the actions of the Council shall be presented to 
the membership. Reports shall be presented also by the President, Treas- 
urer, Editors, and the Chairmen of active committees. 


Article VI. Regional Divisions 
Section 1. Establishment of Regional Divisions. The Association by 


vote of the Council may establish Regional Divisions composed of the 
Members and Associates in specific areas and may contribute toward the 
operation of these Divisions. Such Divisions shall promote the objec- 
tive of the Association in their respective areas. Upon the establish- 
ment of a Division, a Chairman and a Secretary-Treasurer shall be ap- 
pointed by the Council. After an initial term of the appointed officers 
not to exceed two years, all officers shall be elected by the Members 
and Associates of the Division. The Council shall determine the bound- 
aries of Divisions. A Division may be disbanded for inactivity or other 
cause, such disbanding to be on recommendation of the Council by a major- 
ity vote of members voting at the Business Meeting of the Association. 

Section 2. Officers and Duties. Each Division shall have a Chairman, 
who shall be a member of the Association, and such other officers and 
committees as the Division may authorize. The Chairman shall serve for 
not more than two consecutive years. 

Section 3. Local Chapters. Subject to approval by the Council, the 
Divisions may authorize local chapters. 


Article VII. Changes in the Constitution 

Changes in the Constitution proposed either by the Council or by peti- 

tion of 25 Members may be made by affirmative vote of a majority of Mem- 
bers voting in either of two ways: first, at any regular meeting by 

ballot mailed or handed to the Secretary, provided that printed notice 
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of the proposed change was mailed to all Members with the call of the 
mecting; second, by mail ballot at any time, provided that 90 days’ 
notice of the proposed change has been mailed to all Members. 


BY-LAWS 


Section 1. Dues. All Members shall pay an annual fee of not less 
than five nor more than ten dollars as determined by the Council. The 
Council may waive this in those individual cases that warrant special 
consideration. Members may obtain a waiver of further payment of the 
annual fee by making a single payment equal to twenty times the current 
annual fee; payments thus made shall be invested in the name of the 
Association and the income from such investment shall be regarded as 
dues. Associates shall pay an annual fee determined by the Council. 
Members and Associate Members in arrears shall be dropped from the As- 
sociation after due notice according to the procedures established and 
announced by the Council. A Member or Associate in good standing at the) 
time of resignation may be reinstated on application. Members or Assoe- 
iates dropped for non-payment of dues may be reinstated on payment of 
arrears for one year. 

Section 2. Honors. The Honors Committee is to select each year an 
Honorary President, who is to deliver a scholarly address at the Annual 
Dinner Meeting, the selection to be at such a time that, after the per- 
son selected has signified acceptance, at least one year will be avail- 7 
able to him for the preparation of this address. The Honorary President 
will be ex officio a member of the Council. The expenses of the Honoray 
President to the meeting at which the address is given will be borne by 
the Association. 

The Association shall encourage meritorious achievements in geography 
by awarding honors annually in special recognition of outstanding con- 
tributions toward the advancement or welfare of the profession. The 
contributions might be in research, applied research, writing, teaching, 
committee work, administrative work, collaborative work with non-geogra- 
phers, or in other aspects of geographic professional work. Recognition © 
may take the form of grants for further advancing or implementing the 
contributions already made, citations, medals, an annual honor roll or 
placque, or other form appropriate to the purpose of such recognition. 
The llonors Committee shall submit to the Council nominations for such 
awards accompanied by a statement indicating the contribution which | 


forms the basis of the proposed award. At the Annual Mecting the Council 
shall announce the award of such honors as it may have approved. 

The following honors are established according to the specifications 
of this section: 

(a) Association of American Geographers Award for Outstanding Achieve 
ment -- in recognition of a contribution of major importance and magni- 
tude and usually representing a long period of research or service. The 
expenses of the recipient of this award to the meeting at which the pre- 
sentation is made shall be borne by the Association, and the award shall 
carry with it life membership in the Association. 

(b) The Association of American Geographers Citation for Meritorious 
Contribution to the Field of Geography -- in recognition of a signifi- 
cant current contribution to the progress of geography. 
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the Section 3. Research and Public::tion Funds. The Association shall re- 
; ceive and administer funds in support of research and publication in the 
field of geography. 
A kesearch Grants Committee of three Members, their terms arranged so 
that one Member retires each year, shall be appointed by the Council to 
receive applications for research grants and recommend to the Council 


DSS the granting of appropriate sums in view of the projects submitted and 
The } funds available. Proposals for research grants shall be submitted to 
‘ial | the Research Grants Committee, through the Secretary, by December 1. 
the | The Publications Committee consisting of a member of the Council as 
irrent | chairman, the editors, and two additional members of the Association to 
1€ advise the Council on publication policy, shall approve any use of As- 


as fe sociation funds for publication purposes. 

ta | The Research and publication funds and the terms of their use are as 

> As- FF follows: 

land } (a) The Joint Kesearch Fund was established in 1922 by the Association 
at the| and the American Geographical Society to assure the publication of The 





Assoc-| Annals. The letter of transmittal from the American Geographical Soci- 
. of ety requires that the capital fund “shall be invested and only the in- 





come from it shall be used and that said income shall be employed to the 
- an (publication of The Annals." 
innual | (b) The Wallace W. Atwood Kesearch Fund was established in 1936 to 


a 





» per- | encourage field studies in physical geography especially “to help those 
vail- | engaged in teaching, whose research work is not financed by any state 
‘sident | or federal government." The principal shall be held as an endowment 
onoraryy fund and the income allowed to accumulate “to a sufficient amount to 
ne by — assist a research worker to spend a considerable period of time in the 
field." Awards shall “be made each time to one who has demonstrated 
raphy — ability to do original work in the field of geography and who has in 
con- hand a problem in physical geography which promises to produce important 
he s results." 
ching, (c) The koyalties Fund was established in 1936 by the editors and 
eogra- | authors of the book Our Natural kesources and Their Conservation. In 
nition’ 1938 the Council accepted a committce recommendation that the royalties 
the f be accumulated and conserved as a capital fund. The income of the fund 
1 or be granted in amounts ranying from $100 to $500 for research contem- 
ion. | plated or to assure the completion of a research project and perhaps 





uch | provide for proper and appropriate publication of the results of research. 
h | Section 4. Mail Vote. Matters of concern to the Association may be 
Council’ submitted by the Council to the membership for a mail vote at any time. 
Section 5. Publications. The Association shall issue such publica- 
ions | tions as the Council may determine. 

F Section 6. Amendments. The by-laws may be amended by a majority of 
chieve-| the Members voting at the Business Meeting of the Association. 
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Outstanding DUTTON 


Spring Books 








Comprehensive! Up-to-date! 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN 
A General and Regional Geography 
By O. H. K. SPATE, Australian National University 


Meets the vital need for a definitive study of India and 

focus of current and imminent problems receiving world attention. — 
A work of deep importance by probably the greatest living : 
speaking authority, it is the product of six years of study and ; 
Extensive Introduction and y er onan under four — 
major subject divisions—The Land; The Heonomy; and © 
The Regions. Glossary, chapter bibliogra: index, frontispiece, | 
1 folding and 160 text maps, 24 tables, 864 pages. $12.75 


° 
THIS NEW WORLD 
The Civilization of Latin America 


By WILLIAM LYTLE SCHURZ, author of “Latin America", member of the 
faculty of the American Institute for Foreign Trade, Phoenix, Arizona 


A noted authority on Latin American affairs summarizes the place © 
of the 20 Latin American republics and the civilizations which they 
have developed. He compares the physical setting of the New World — 
with that of the Old, examines the ethnic components contributed by 
the Indian, the Spaniard, other European conquerors, the Negro and 
late-comers from Europe. He also examines the cultural components 
represented by the Church and women and reviews the 

which is today’s civilization. The book consists of ten main 

The Environment; The Indian; The Spaniard; The Conqueror; The — 
Negro; The Foreigner; The Church The Woman The City; The Bra- 
zilian. Two-page note on pronunciation. Maps. 448 pages. $6.00 


GEORGE WASHINGTON'S AMERICA 
By JOHN TEBBEL 


A fine and original addition to the field of Americana. In a book 
which highlights all the landmarks in the Atlantic States associated 
with American history through Washington, the author presents the 
American towns, villages and countryside through George Washing- 
ton’s eyes as he traveled as surveyor, Virginia gentleman, Command- 
er-in-Chief, first President, Father of his Country. A fascinating 
volume for anyone who would see, feel, and understand America as 
it was in the second half of the 18th century. Double-page map. 
480 pages. $5.00 


At your bookseller’s or direct 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC., Publisher 300 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10 














